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JHE NEGRO PROBLEM BECOMING 
NATIONAL 


HE increased number of lynchings in the South, which recently 
aroused a rather extended discussion in the Northern press 
on the possibility of a reaction toward lawlessness in this particu- 
lar field, has been thrown into a decided contrast by the sudden 
outburst of the race riots in Springfield, [1]. The number of lynch- 
ings which led up to the Northern atrocity are, however, appalling. 
Within the Jast sixty days twenty-five negroes have been lynched 
in different parts of the United States. There were 60 lynchings 
in the first seven months of 1908, as contrasted with 66 in 1905, 63 
in 1906, and 54 in 1907, To augment this list the Springfield 
records add three more lynching outrages, three deaths from vari- 
ous forms of mob violence, and seventy odd wounded, not to men- 
tion the dozens of houses looted and burned in the negro quarter. 
To put the history of the Springfield outbreak in brief, the rioting 
was precipitated by a criminal assault, the negro reported to have 
committed the crime being captured and put into a cell adjoining 
that of another negro being held for the same crime, On Friday, 
the 14th, a mob assembled at the jail and demanded both prison- 
ers. The negroes were removed to a neighboring city by a clever 
ruse, and the mob, becoming infuriated, started on a wild round 
of murder, looting, and burning which required almost six thou- 
sand of the State militia, a Gatling-gun company, and the combined 
efforts of the police and fire departments to quell after two days 
of the most appalling outrages. ‘The most regrettable feature 
of the rioting is the fact that the mob’s vengeance was wreaked 
entirely upon persons guilty of no offense. 

Not even Mr. Chafin, the Prohibition candidate for President, 
escaped the rioters’ fury. While making a political speech in the 
city he was stoned for protecting negro refugees who took shelter 
behind him on the platform, “No candidate for President can 
match the splendid advertisement of that heroic stand before a 
murderous mob,” says the Minneapolis 77ibune, adding the belief 
that “Mr. Roosevelt would have given his ears for it when he was 
running for office.” 

The comment of the press upon the Springfield race war has 
been unusually condemnatory and to the point. The Northern 
press, which have been more or less critical and judicial in their 
attitude toward the Southern race question, have stept down from 
their more dignified position to wield the policeman’s club with 
vigor and determination, while the newspapers from below the 
Mason and Dixon line, with the air of specialists upon the subject, 
are busy adjusting their critical glasses and noting results. The 
reflections of the Southern press ‘have, however, been singularly 





free from bitterness and caustic comment. “This is not the time 


for the interchange of epithets or harsh words,” says the New Or- 
leans 7imes-Democrat, continuing thus; 


“We of the South can well afford to neglect the opportunity 
afforded to return in kind the ill-natured thrusts of Northern 
writers who practise and advocate social equality, and Republican 
politicians who pander to the black voter, Neither of these repre- 
sent the best thought of the North nor voice the sentiment of the 
great majority of Northern people. Sectional prejudice may be 
brushed to one side, and the question at last be considered dis- 
passionately and upon its merits,” 


Three phases of the Springfield riots come in for the more seri- 
ous consideration of the Southerners: the Northern rioters’ indis- 
criminate killing of the innocent negroes, the attitude of the 
Northern laboring class on negro competition, and the gradual 
nationalization of the negro problem. In reviewing the first of 
these the Mobile Register voices the characteristic sentiments of 


the section thus: 


! 

“A Southern mob confines its attentions strictly to the guilty or 
supposed-to-be guilty; all other negroes are safe, and go about 
their business asusual. There may be racial animosity down here, 
but not enough of it to incite the mob to general violence. The 
reason is that Southerners know the negroes, and are aware that 
there are good negroes and a few bad ones; whereas all negroes. 
look alike to the Northern whites, and if the Northerners dislike 
any they dislike all of them.” 

“In a sense,” says the Charleston Mews and Courter, “there is 
greater excuse for the Northern mob, . . . race prejudice being 
reenforced and white-heated” by cheap negro labor competition. 
To quote: 

“The Northern laboring man hates and fears the negro as a 
competitor. He resents the coming of the negro, willing to live 
in a hovel and to do a day’s work for half the wage that the white 
man demands. In the South, the white carpenter works on a 
building by the negro’s side and is accustomed to it. The negro 
laborers outnumber him so greatly and the habit is so old that he 
does not oppose the negro’s presence, * He is jealous of the en- 
trance of the negro into a trade that has been reserved to the whites, 
and the opening of a white factory to negro labor excites him and 
drives him to violence. In the North nearly all the trades are re- 
served to the whites, hence all the negroes are eyed with suspicion. 
Vaguely knowing that the negro threatens his industrial position, 
the white man’s rage is kindled by a little fire in Springfield ; the 
Northern mob can not and does not endure the half that the poten- 
tial Southern mob bears with comparative equanimity every day.” 


The Atlanta Constitution, which pauses to compare the Atlanta 
riot with the Springfield outbreak, finds less to censure in the in- 
discriminate murder of the Northern mob when it is compared 
with the precedent established in its own city. Zhe Constitution 
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thus supports the opinion that the race question has developed into 


national proportions : 


“The conditions which confront the country, arising from the 
presence of widely different and unsympathetic races, are not 
sectional, but national. 

“The spirit which, under certain circumstances, calls forth such 
mob uprisings, is not an Atlanta 
spirit, nor a Georgia spirit, nor a 


[August 29. 


As to the prevention and remedy of thes 


sigh : ‘ e racial conditions, the 
editorial writers offer various solutions. We must 
rant and vicious of whatever race to a higher pl 


mendable offering of the Augusta Chronicle. 


lift the igno- 
ane,” is the com- 
: | : “The remedy for 
race antagonism is the distribution and diffusion of the negro 
. : ; groes 
Te Jartiz - = y is ee : 
fairly and impartially throughout the Union. says the New Orleans 


Picayune. Eliminate the negro 





Southern spirit, as some of our 
misguided critics have sought to 
make it; it is the bursting of a 
human passion untutored to re- 
straint. 

“And that human passion, in 
varying degrees, susceptible to 
erupting forces, may be found 
anywhere between the poles. 

“The better element, the law- 
loving and law-abiding citizens, 
both in Springfield and Atlanta, 
frowned upon those outbursts and 
lent their influence and efforts to 
the authorities in crushing them 
out, 


“ 





But that does not remove the 
fact that they occurred and that 
racial differences, capped by the 
most horrible of all crimes, were 
responsible for them. 

“Cosmopolitan New York has 
had to contend with similar 
upheavals, and no place where 
the conditions are present, from 
ocean to ocean, is exempt. 

“If, therefore, our somewhat 
peisistent critics will continue to 
apply themselves to the problem 
of racial harmony and discord, 








from the political horizon. 
sentiment of the New 
Times-Democrat. 


is the 
Orleans 
Keeping the 
negro home in the South and 
gradually educating him along 
right lines, the Nashville Banner 
believes the only solution; while 
the Richmond Mews - Leader. 
drawing its conclusions directly 
from the Springfield atrocities, 
says in part : 


“Here in the South we have a 
vital interest in the outcome. We 
are establishing a public senti- 
ment against lynching and vio- 
lence to negroes and seem to be 
making progress toward the time 
when lynching may be regarded 
and punished as murder. If, 
however, in a center of Northern 
civilization this abominable and 
open lynching is permitted to go 
unpunished, the efforts of the 
friends of law and. order in 
this section will be hampered 
seriously. 

“As from the worst evils and 








the time has come, we think. THE FAMILY OF 
when, in all good conscience, they 
should study and discuss it from 
the national, the only proper, 
viewpoint. Human passions are not sectional, it matters not what 
may arouse them. Cause and effect are unvaried by position, and 
the one follows the other, as the night the day, whether it be in 
Maine or California, in Michigan or Mississippi.” 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER —“ How do you expect me to take a moving 
picture of that?” 
—De Marin the Philadelphia Record. 


“NOTHING 


WILLIAM DONEGAN, 





direct misfortunes good may 
come, we hope one of the results 


The aged negro who was lynched supposedly because of his marriage to a of this affair will be to widen and 
white woman. 


deepen the conviction that sep- 
aration of the white and negro 
races is absolutely necessary for the well-being of both. It seems 
to us that when ina community like Springfield such a fierce out- 
burst of race hatred is possible, whites and blacks alike must 
be imprest with the conviction that the two races never can live 




















A DIFFICULT SUBJECT FOR THE HYPNOTIST. 
—Cory in Harper's Weekly. 


DOING.” 
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together in the same country on terms of equality and ieee: 
We have been going on the forty-three years since the Wal trying 
to delude ourselves into the belief that with education, associa- 
tion, and experience harmony would come. Here before us he 
vivid and fearful illustration of the fact that after It all, ween 
provocation comes, white hatred for the negro and negro hatred 

















GUARDING HOMES IN THE NEGRO QUARTER. 


Members of the First Regiment, Illinois Militia, on duty during the riots. 


for the white man blaze forth even more fiercely than ever. Be- 
cause the negro is in the minority and the weaker and always in 
such cases the chief sufferer, it is in his interest especially that 
separation should be considered very seriously and presently 
made a reality.” 


THE FIGHT FOR THE DOUBTFUL STATES 


“THE Republican papers are jubilant over two recent straws 

that are taken to show that the political winds are blowing 
up a gale that will pile the November snowdrifts deeply and im- 
passably across the road from Nebraska to the White House. The 
first straw came two weeks ago in the shape of a declaration from 
the Baltimore vz in favor of Taft. “It is the judgment of 7%e 
Sun,” it said, “that the material welfare of the people of the United 
States—industrial and financial—would be promoted to a greater 
degree by the election of Mr. Taft than by the election of Mr. 
Bryan; that their rights would be safeguarded as carefully by Mr. 
Taft as by Mr. Bryan.” This declaration by a paper of such in- 
fluence puts Maryland in the Republican column, in the opinion 
of the Republican editors, and their opinion is corroborated by an 
important Democratié paper in a neighboring State, the Richmond 
.Vews-Leader, which says : 

“ After teetering on the fence since the national conventions met 
the Baltimore Sz yesterday came out for Taft, announcing its 
position in a leading editorial article. This leaves the Democrats 
without a single important newspaper representative in Maryland 
and probably cinches that State as hopelessly Republican. Not- 
withstanding its several remarkable follies, 7e Suz retains a very 
considerable following in the city and State. In fact, if Virginia 
was not sure we would apprehend serious results in the Valley of 
Virginia, where the Baltimore newspapers are taken, read, and 
followed extensively. 

“We believe that the loss of Maryland by the Democrats will 
be offset by the gain of West Virginia, where the Republicans are 
split and Mr. Bryan’s friends are more united, enthusiastic, and 
aggressive than they have been ir. twelve years.” 

The other straw is the declaration by the Cincinnati Awgusrer 
(Dem.) that Bryan is losing strength in the West. To quote this 
remarkable statement : 


“News from the West, from all the country west of the Ohio 
River, gives ample evidence that in every State of that vast region 
the Republican party has divorced itself from the element in its 
ranks that opposed or failed to heartily approve of the policies of 


bh 
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President Roosevelt. The bold utterances, the loud criticisms, 
the abuse and revilings by politicians and representatives of busi- 
ness interests have suddenly ceased as against those policies, 
backed as they now are by the party’s candidate, the party in- 
dorsement, popular approval, magnificent crops, and a renewal of 
prosperity. 

“It is difficult for an onlooker to see how the Democrats can 
gain Republican votes in the West under these conditions. Their 
chance was there three months ago, but the Republican new alli- 
ance surely is now a barrier. Mr. Bryan can offer no greater in 
ducements than are now offered upon the bargain-counter of the 
Republican party in the West. Not an important radical Repub- 
lican leader has bolted his party. Why should he under such 
favorable conditions to radical ideas ? Not an important conserva- 
tive Republican can leave, for all other doors are closed to him. 

“It does not look so favorable to the Democrats in the West as 
it did one month ago, a fortnight ago, or a week ago.” 

Turning now to the other side of the case, we find Secretary 
Garfield quoted in the New York 777bune (Rep.) as admitting 
that hard work will be needed to save Colorado from the Demo- 
crats, and that Montana is in doubt. The New York Sw, which 
is supporting the Republican ticket, reports that in Indiana and 
Wisconsin “conditions look bad for the Taft candidacy,” and many 
papers express the opinion that the bitter fight within the ranks oi 
the Republican party in West Virginia may also turn that State 
over to the Democrats. 

The Omaha Il or/d-Herald (Dem.), which is considered the 
most authoritative Bryan paper in Nebraska, with the exception 
of Mr. Bryan’s own weekly, replies to the editorial of the Cincin- 
nati Awguirer thus: 


“Our Cincinnati contemporary never blundered into a sadder 
mistake. It has reached a conclusion directly contrary to fact. 

“The plain truth, as it is known to every reasonably close ob- 
server of political conditions in the West, is that Mr. Bryan’s can- 
didacy is to-day much stronger than it was the week of his nomi- 
nation, and is growing stronger every day. 

“ Another plain truth, a corollary to the first, is that the radical, 
progressive Republicans of the West are to-day more kindly in- 
clined to Mr. Bryan, and in larger numbers, than it was thought 
possible they would be when ‘ Roosevelt won’ at Chicago and Taft 
was placed in nomination. 

“The reasons are not far to seek, nor difficult to detect when 
found, 


“1. President Roosevelt has instilled into Western Republicans 
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THE SITE OF THE DONEGAN LYNCHING. 
William Donegan was hanged to the small tree at the reader’s right. 


a profound dislike for ‘predatory wealth’ and enmity for the great 
industrial trusts. These same Republicans now see every leader 
of predatory wealth, and all the trust influence in the country, lined 
up solidly back of Mr. Taft. 

“o, They know more about Schoolcraft Sherman, Taft's running 
mate, now than they did the day of his nomination. 

“3. They see men like Sheldon, Boise Penrose, Frederick W. 
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Upham, and their like in charge of the financing of the Republican 
campaign. They know what that means; where the Republican 
funds are to come from. ‘Their knowledge is made the surer by 
the refusal of Mr. Tait and his managers to promise to disclose, 
before election, the source of their campaign funds. 

“4. They noted, with keenest interest, that the railroads made 
reduced rates and ran numerous excursions to the Taft notification, 
and exacted full rates and did everything in their power to dis- 
courage the attendance at the Bryan notification. 

“5. Their commendation has been won by Mr. Bryan’s unquali- 
fied pledge that, if he is elected, he will call immediately a special 
session of Congress to act on the popular election of Senators and 
the other so-called ‘La Follette planks’ of the Denver platform, 
which were brutally turned down at Chicago. 

“6. That plank of the Denver platform which declares for a 
guaranty of bank deposits appeals to them every day with increas- 
ing force. 


“ 


7. Senator La Follette has been addressing Chautauqua assem- 
blies daily turoughout the West since the conventions, speaking to 
immense audiences; in every speech he has lauded Bryan, been 
silent as to Taft, and held Republican Senators and Congressmen 
up to public scorn and detestation. 

“8 Senator La Follette is but one of the instrumentalities 
through which Western Republicans have been aroused to a white 
heat of anger over the record made by the last session of Congress, 
strongly Republican in both its branches. 

“og, Western Repub- 


[August 29. 
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HAVEN’T CAUGHT HIM YET. 


—From the Paterson Cad/. 


instances more, of such voters. Preliminary polls, made carefully 
and conscientiously, indicate a larger majority for Bryan in 1908 
than he had in 1896, 





licans are by a large 
majority for tariff re- 
form and the ‘lowa 
idea,’ and the more 
they study the plat- 
forms and the attitude 
of the candidates, the 
more they incline to 
the Democratic posi- 
tion, 

“In Nebraska, to 
take a specific exam- 
ple, it is doubtful if 
there is a single pre- 
cinct which has not 
its Republican voters 
who have openly de- 
clared for Bryan. A\)- 
most every Bryan club 




















“And, as we have 
said, Bryan strength 
is growing; it shows 
every indication of 
continuing to grow. 
In this respect it dif- 
fers materially from 
what was true in his 
two former  cam- 
paigns. The Repub- 
licans are distinctly on 
the defensive. They 
can not beat a charge. 
They have nothing 
with which to frighten 
or delude the voters, 
as they had in 1896 
and 1900. Their cam- 








that is organized is 
made up of from 5 to zo 
per cent., and in some 


From * Puck,” Copyrighted, 190s. 
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TAFT SAYS HITCHCOCK BAS A WONDERFUL GRASP. 


Bowers in the Indianapolis Wez's. 


THE MONEY QUESTION OF 1908. 











AND THE GREEN GRASS GROWS ALL ’ROUND. 


paign, to date, consisis 
in iterating and reiter- 
ating the idea that 
Taft is as good a 
Bryan man as Bryan 
is himself. That kind of a fight isn’t winning and can’t win. The 
people, when it comes to such a choice, prefer the original and 
genuine to the second-hand, imitation article.” 


—Keppler in Pack. 





GOVERNOR JOHNSON AS A THIRD- 
TERMER 


HE stampede of the Minnesota Democratic Convention to 
Governor Johnson, and his acceptance of the nomination for 

the third time, after repeated and definite statements of his unwill- 
ingness to run, have put a new face on the political situation in 
Minnesota. The possibility that Governor Johnson will again 
make a “Democratic State out of a Republican stronghold” adds 
significance, in a Presidential year, to what might ordinarily be 
considered a merely local problem, and the press is not slow to 
discover the importance of the move in Minnesota to the national 


campaign. As the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) puts it: 


“The desire of the Minnesota Democrats to have Governor 
Johnson as their candidate is easily understood. He was elected 
four years ago, when the State gave a large majority for Roose- 
velt, and was triumphantly reelected two years later. His popu- 
larity apparently continued to increase, and it is thought that he 
can be once more elected, even in a Presidential year, and that his 


candidacy may possibly help to carry the State for Bryan. 


“ Governor Johnson’s unwillingness to be a candidate a third time 
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js equally explicable. He probably is not confident of repeating 
his success of 1904, nor is he especially anxious to aid in the elec- 
tion of Bryan. He preferred to keep out of the fight, being young 
enough to wait for future opportunities.” 


“Asa getter of Republican votes Governor Johnson is without 
an equal in his own party,” says the New York Pos? (Ind.), and 
the New York World (Dem.) likewise exhibits pardonable en- 
thusiasm over the man it urged for the Presidential nomination. 
We read: 


“Governor Johnson could not decline the renomination conferred 
upon him with so much enthusiasm by the Democrats of Min- 
nesota. He wished to retire, but the mandate of his party was 
imperative. 

“It has been said that Mr. Johnson’s disinclination to be a can- 
didate this year was due to his fear of defeat and the belief that 
failure now would militate against his Presidential aspirations. 
No doubt this does him an injustice. 

“ \ Democrat who can carry Minnesota twice in succession, who 
has a fine record of genuine public service, who has been content 
to advocate and to practise true democracy, and whose fellow-citi- 
zens will not permit him to abandon public life, will be heard from 
again, whether he wins at the polls this year or not.” 


The New York 77ibune (Rep.), however, viewing the situation 
from a different standpoint and agreeing with the Boston Journal 
(Rep.) in its statement “that it would be extravagant to expect that 
Governor Johnson could overturn the State and throw its electoral 


vote for Bryan this year,” remarks : 


“The action of the stampeded Democratic State Convention in 
renominating him is doubtless to the Governor a gratifying proc- 
lamation of his supposed political strength. But it will hardly 
be denied, we suppose, even in his own State, that he enters upon 
an arduous campaign under somewhat embarrassing conditions. 
Last Monday, having called the newspaper representatives into 
his office for that purpose, he told them that he would not be a 
candidate under any circumstances and would not accept a nom- 
ination if it were given him, and then said, with his accustomed 
plainness and decisiveness of speech: 

“*T have stated my position several times before, and the situation 
has not changed. Having declared publicly my opposition to a 
third term for administrative elective offices, I could not possibly 
accept a nomination now without stultifying myself and without 
violating my every sense vf political propriety.’ 

“ Having, nevertheless, accepted the nomination, Governor John- 
son as often as he faces an audience of his fellow-citizens in this 
campaign must inevitably remind them that in his own opinion he 




















THE WELCOME HiOME TO NEW YORK. 


has stultified himself and is continuously violating his every sense 
of political propriety. That is not an attitude in which a candi- 
date for office appears to the best advantage and is able to make 
the most effective appeal to intelligent voters.” 

Governor Johnson himsélf, in an interview quoted in the New 
York Sun, explains his position in accepting the nomination as 
follows: 


“1 feel that there is nothing else for me to do. 1 sincerely have 
not sought this nomination, but the party thought otherwise. Of 
course I appreciate sincerely the high compliment that has been 
paid me in this third nomination, but the party gave me no chance 
to withdraw. Had they sent a.committee to me I would have de- 
clined so positively that there could have been no further doubt as 
to my position. But the Convention having adjourned without 
giving me a chance to speak there is only one thing for me to do 
and that is to accept their decision in preference to my own.” 


Asked how he would meet the third-term argument in view of 


his previous declaration, the Governor said that was something he 
would take up later. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VERDICT FOR HUGHES 


T HE spectacle presented by the New Ycrk Republican “ma- 

chine” in its efforts to avoid renominating Governor Hughes 
have been highly interesting to the whole country, to judge from 
the remarks of the press, some of which were quoted in these pages 
two weeks ago. When the New York delegates returned from the 
National Convention they are said to have whiled away their time 
in singing derisive songs and cracking jokes about “Charles the 
Baptist,” and when Mr. Sherman was notified of his nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency afew days ago it was noted with astonish- 
ment by the State press that Governor Hughes had not even been 
invited to be present. Even President Roosevelt was thought by 
some to be cherishing a grudge against the Governor because the 
latter had made caustic comments on the President’s effort to help 
him at the beginning of his administration with “ practical” politi- 
cal methods. When the President began to decapitate the Gov- 
ernor’s enemies, the Governor declared he wanted no help of that 
kind, and this snub is said to have alienated the Presidential 
sympathy. 

All this turmoil came to a climax in a conference at Oyster Bay 
on Thursday of last week at which it was decided that the Gov- 
ernor must be renominated. National Chairman Hitchcock, 

















ENTERING PARIS. 
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: THE CAR THAT WON THE NEW-YORK-PARIS RACE. 

4 The Thomas car, the only American car in this contest, made the run from New York toSan Francisco in 42 days, while its nearest competitor, the Protos 
(German) took 65 days to go from New York to Pocatello, Idaho, whence it was shipped by rai) to Seattle. The Thomas car then went to Alaska, but finding the 
roads impassable, the itinerary was changed, and the American car was given 30 days handicap on account of its detour and the shipping of the German car. The 
cars were then shipped by steamer across the Pacific, traversed Japan, and ran by their own power from Vladivostok to Paris. The Protos made this run across 


Asia and Europe in g days, and the Thomas in 7odays, the American car reaching Paris two days after the German car, and thus winning by 28 days. 
car, Zust, was a bad third, and the three other cars that started failed to finish. 
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ONLY THOSE ARE WORTHY TO BE ENTRUSTED WITH LEADERSHIP 
IN A GREAT CAUSE WHO ARE WILLING TO DIE FOR IT,” 





‘ 


3ryan’s Speech of Acceptance. 


—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 


(August 29, 





























THERE’LL BE A SURPRIZE FOR HIM WHEN HE COMES TO LOOK 
AROUND, 


—From the Des Moines Register and Leader, 


REPUBLICAN SKETCHES OF BRYAN, 


Vice-Presidential Candidate Sherman, and other leaders went 
over the situation with the President, and “the consensus of our 
conference,” says Mr. Sherman, “was decidedly favorable to the 
renomination of Governor Hughes.” “No other candidate,” he 
adds, “was discust.” His renomination “may now be regarded 
as a practical certainty,” remarks the New York 777buze (Rep.), 
and this seems to be the general opinion. 

An interesting account of the conference at Oyster Bay is given 
in the New York yess (Rep.). The anti-Hughes leaders had a 
meeting at the Sherman notification, it seems, at which they took 
Chairman Hitchcock into camp and persuaded him to act as their 
emissary in laying before the President a final protest against 
Hughes. He was loaded up with protests from fifty-two of the 
sixty-one county leaders and with a mass of correspondence against 
the Governor. This is how he was received, according to the story 
in The Press: 

“Republicans in this city learned last night after Hitchcock and 
Sherman had returned from Oyster Bay that Roosevelt had thrust 
the anti-Hughes protests and correspondence aside rather angrily 
and, reverting to his Hughes-renomination order of ten days ago. 
declared with a lot of emphasis and some pounding of fists on the 
table in front of him that the New-York leaders were trifling with 
a situation of the first importance. 

*'They did not seem to appreciate, the President said, that time 
was slipping by and that voters were getting impressions and 
forming views that it would be difficult later to remove from their 
minds. The impression was going forth, he said, that the Repub- 
)ican organization in New York was repudiating Governor Hughes, 
and every day’s delay in clearing up the situation was filled with 
peril to the party candidates. 

“Roosevelt said he did not care to go over the ground covered 
in the correspondence which Hitchcock laid before him. He had 
threshed all that grain out with Hendricks, Parsons, and Barnes 
when they were in Oyster Bay, and he had gone over the situation 
phase by phase with State Chairman Woodruff. He knew all that 
was to be said in opposition to Hughes. The great trouble with 
the anti- Hughes leaders, Roosevelt said, was that they seemed to 
think they were arguing a case jn court and that a)) that was neces- 
sary was to prove that the Governor had treated the organization 
shabbily. 

“The conduct of the leaders was little short of silly. The party 
in New York was contronted by conditions that clearly called for 
the renomination of the Governor. It was not a question whether 


he deserved a renomination, it was not a question whether he 
would wreck the State machine if he had two years more in office. 
There was a present and pressing exigency that forbade the nomi- 
nation of any other candidate for Governor while a large element 
in the party, an element whose votes would be needed for Taft on 
election day, clamored for Hughes and insisted that no other would 
do as well. 

“The President brought the discussion of the Governorship to 
an end, it was reported, in words to this effect: 

“*The leaders don’t like Hughes. Of course not, of course not. 
But the voters seem to like him pretty well; and that is the ques- 
tion we have to consider. It is not why they like him or whether 
they could not be persuaded to like some other candidate almost 
as well. The voters, a good portion of them, gentlemen, are cry- 
ing for the nomination of Governor Hughes. 

“*There is also a great deal of opposition, you say. Yes, I know 
that. I don’t underestimate the size of the opposition, But [ am 
convinced that the danger will not come from that direction. Why 
can not the leaders see itas 1 do? They mustsee it. They have 
got to put the party interests before their personal feelings. ‘Tell 
them I said they couldn’t do it too quickly.’ 

“The President said that when he decided moreéhan a week ago 
that there was nothing to do but renominate Hughes he had reached 
that conclusion alter the most thorough consideration. There 
was nothing that had happened since, nothing in the later anti- 
Hughes arguments, that altered the situation in any way.” 


The plight of the “bosses” is sketched as follows by the New 
York Sw (Ind.): 


“The Universal Boss has spoken and Governor Hughes will be 
renominated. The bossikins and bosslets have had to take their 
medicine. They are justified in making faces. Hughes is not 
their kind of man. No doubt some of these mean to ‘knife’ him 
in the fall. But what else was to be done? Once ina while the 
people have to be‘placated.’ The politicians have to let them have 
their way. Hughes had to be nominated to save Taft. Hughes 
will help Taft in every State and not merely in New York. So 
with a sigh the Universal Boss accepts him. 

“Let there be no mistake about the attitude of the Governor and 
the Universal Boss. The latter takes Hughes because he has to. 
The Governor is alien to him in temperament and methods. By 
the simple means of pegging away in the path of his duty, without 
postures or advertising, making enemies as cheerfully as public 
men of an opposite type make friends, Governor, Hughes has im- 
prest the imagination and now the respect of the community, and 
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he has now imposed himself, without terms, upon the Universal 
Boss. 
“Whatever ‘magnetic ’ qualities Governor Hughes may Jack, he 
has a strength which the most sensational and the most successful 
“- ; k p . oO . 
of American politicians has had to admit and now means to use for 
national Republican purposes. 4 
“The bosses and the Boss have had to stomach Hughes. They 
need him in their business. In spite of all the hullabaloo of his 
opponents, perhaps the people of New York 


THE LITERARY DIGEST a 


THE WRIGHT AIR-SHIP 


. i ines average man does not know that mechanical flight is no 

longer a mere aspiration, but a mighty serious reality,” 
says Byron R. Newton, writing in Van Norden’s Magazine, of the 
marvelous progress the Wright brothers and others have made in 
aerial navigation. “It is just as certain,” says one inventor, “that 


aeroplanes will soon be built to carry four or 





feel that they still need him in theirs. 
“At any rate Mr. Taft is a fortunate man.” 


The Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.), the 
‘leading anti-Hughes paper, says depreciatingly 
of the Oyster-Bay verdict : 


“It is but the expression of the opinion of a 
few men at best. 

“They are very influential men, it is true, but 
their meeting does not do away with the holding 
of primaries at which delegates are to be 
elected to a State convention, which in turn 
nominates the candidate of the party for 
Governor. 

“Charles E. Hughes would be the last man 
in this State ready to accept a nomination for 
another term in the office he now holds asa 
favor or even as a forced gift from the hands 
of a few men whose action had compelled 
others not favorable te him and who would de-— 
feat his nomination if left to their own free 
will, to join in the gift. 

“A nomination so secured would be very se- 
riously handicapped. 

“It would naturally create the impression the 
whole Republican organization is a fantom 








five persons two or three hundred miles as 
that men will live to build them and ride 
them.” And Peter Cooper Hewitt, going 
even further, declares that in the next decade 
he “expects to see air craft crossing the At 
lantic with perfect safety.” These prophecies, 
coming as they do at the time when the United 
States Government is making its official trials 
of the Wright flying-machine for practical army 
work, lend added interest to the experiments. 
Mr. Newton thus out)ines. the more important 
specifications which the Government requires 
before purchase : 


“First, the machine must carry two persons 
having a combined weight of 360 pounds, and 
sufficient fue] for a flight of 125 miles. It must 
be constructed so as to be assembled and 
ready for operation in one hour, or taken apart 
and packed in an army wagon in the same 
period of time. Jt must havea speed of 40 miles 
an hour in still air, and if it makes less than 
36 miles per hour it will be rejected. The 
speed is to be determined by taking an aver- 
age of the time over a measured course of 








sham, something to be used to make the rank 


WILBUR WRIGHT, 


more than five miles, against and with the 


and file believe they have always an instrument Who has been demonstrating his ma- wind. 


at hand to enforce their will in the matter of 
making nomination, when in fact it is a mere 
theatrical ‘property.’ 

“Now, more than ever, it is necessary the issue be fought out at 
the primaries and not, as the President put it recently when speak- 
ing of the Navy, by striking soft blows. ...... 

“f his nomination is forced on the organization . . . it will feel 
itself free to maintain its present attitude toward the Governor. 
On the other hand, if the matter is fairly contested at the primaries 
and the Governor wins he will have the warrant of the Republican 
masses to write his own platform and, should he be elected, to 
carry it into full execution.” 

















TAKING THE ATR-SHLP FROM ITS SHED, 


Preparatory for the fight on August 10, 1908. This photograph gives 


the latest and most detailed picture of the Wright air-ship. 


chine in France. 


“It must make an endurance flight of at 
Jeast one hour, continuously in the air, and 
must return to the starting-point and land without injury. 
During the flight it must be steered in all directions, and 
at all times be under perfect control and equilibrium, It must 
be so designed as to ascend in any country which may be encoun- 
tered in field service. 

“It should be sufficiently simple in construction and oper- 
ation to permit an intelligent man to become proficient in its 
use in a reasonable time, and should be provided with some 
device to permit of safe descent in case of accident to the pro- 
pelling machinery. Three trials will be allowed for speed and 

















THE AIR-SHIP IN FULL FLIGHT, 


At Le Mans, August 10, 1908. 


THE WRIGHT AIR-SHIP IN FRANCE. 
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three for endurance, both tests to be completed within thirty days 
from the date of delivery.” 


It is confidently stated by friends of the American aviators that 
the Wright brothers will have little difficulty in meeting these re- 


quirements. 


COMMERCIAL DEFEAT ON THE PACIFIC 


\ | RK. HARRIMAN declares that the Pacific steamship lines 


in which he is interested “have been carrying air instead 
ol freight” recently, the intimation evidently being that when a 
ship is empty there is “nothing in it.”. The idea of building up a 
huge Pacific trade “is largely a dream and a fake,” he avers, and 


he blames the Government for not doing anything to aid this strug- 
gling branch of ourcommerce. Mr. Harriman’s words are causing 


something of astir along the Pacific coast. The Oakland 7yibuse 
(Rep.) is willing to abandon its party’s ancient policy of protection 
for American shipbuilders and allow our skippers to buy their 


ships abroad. It speaks out plainly in this fashion: 


“When is this question going to be lifted from the narrow rut of 
partizan and parochial politics ? When will the American people 
learn that the ocean is a free highway in which ships built and 
sailed at the least cost will always have the advantage ? When 
will they realize that ships built and manned under the protective 
policy can never compete with ships built under the free-trade 
policy and competing in a free-trade market ? England and Ger- 
many can build ships cheaper than they can be built in American 
yards, and the English and German liners are aided by govern- 
ment concessions, subsidies, or other privileges which give them 
a distinct advantage over the ships of other nations and particu- 
larly those of the United States. and in consequence the flags of 
Germany and England are well-nigh supreme on the ocean. We 
envy the maritime success of the English and Germans, but refuse 
to profit by their example. We go on blindly hobbling our mer- 
chant marine while shedding tears over its failure to expand and 
become great.” 


The Philadelphia /xguzrer (Rep.) blames ‘the Democrats for 
blocking the ship-subsidy legislation that would have succored our 
Pacific commerce ; and the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) blames 


the Republicans for limiting our merchants to American shipyards, 


TOPICS 


TaFt’s new horse weighs 1,200 pounds, but probably won't long.—Ohio State 
Journal, 

Tue Houston Post is sure that Ohoopee, Ga., was named before Georgia went 
prohibition.-—-Augusta Chronicle. 

Wuat the farmers need is a commission of farm-laborers instead of a com- 
mission of investigation.— Baltimore Sun. 

IF some of Bryan’s 1896 speeches were on the phonograph, what a campaign 
they would make!—Philadelphia Press. 

From the looks of the apple-orchards we are going to have plenty of jelly of 
all kinds next winter.—Washington Post. 

THE New York Evening Journal is waging a war upon unnecessary noises. 
Evidently the Journal has no sense of humor.—-Baltimore Sun. 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE is going to invest his money in a weekly newspaper. 
He must know where he can get some more.—Toledo Blade. 

It seems to be up to Tom Johnson to explain that a 5-cent fare is really 
better for the plain people, as it puts more money into circulation.—Ohio State 
Journal. 

An oil trust is being organized in Japan. High time for the Mikado to quit 
laughing at Captain Hobson, and get ready for real trouble-—Washington 
Herald. 

It is said that Izzet Pasha should not be permitted to find asylum in this 
country because he has three wives. That may be the very reason why he is 
most in need of asylum.—New York Tribune. 

KENTUCKY man, life-long Republican, writes Mr. Taft that he is compelled 
to bolt this time. ‘‘I am for you,”’ he says, ‘‘but feel it my duty to help rid 
the country of Bryan. He promises to take only one term. So I will vote for 


him now. and for you in rgr2.’". That sort of support ought to be peculiarly 
cheering to Mr. Taft.—Washington Times. 
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which can not compete with foreign builders. This is the sort of 


discussion that has been going on for years, nothing at all. mea 
> al all, an- 
while, being done. 


This subject is attractively and informingly treated in the August 
Worlds Work by Edgar Allen Forbes, who sums up his con. 
clusions thus: 


“The real reasons why the United States does not have a larec 
fleet of liners and freighters engaged in foreign trade seem to be 
these : 


“(i) Men with large capital can get greater returns from other 
kinds of industrial investments at the present time. 
“(2) Itcosts agreat deal more to build ships in America. Labor 


constitutes from 50 to 75 per cent. of the total cost of a ship, and 


skilled labor in American shipyards receives nearly twice as much 
as abroad, Shipbuilding materials are also much higher. 

“(3) Our laws forbid Americans from purchasing foreign-built 
ships and operating them under the American flag. 

“(4) It costs more to operate a vessel under American registry. 


The monthly pay-roll of captain and six officers amounts to $740 
where it would be only $410 under the British schedule, and the 
law requires that the sailor on an American vessel shall be fed up 
to the standard of living ashore. ‘The increased cost of operation 
has been given as the reason why the United Fruit Company's 
fleet has been transferred to the Norwegian flag. Among British 
sailors there isa hoary-headed joke to the effect that when a Nor- 
wegian vessel is seen signaling, nine times out of ten the message 
is: ‘Two days out and short of provisions.’ 

“(5) A steamship can not profitably engage in foreign traffic un- 


less it can quickly get cargoes both ways. It is easy to get loads 
out of New York, but our tariff wall makes it impossible in many 


parts of the world to get a return cargo. 

“ But none of these reasons should be taken too seriously, With 
the ships of the world only too anxious to do our marketing, we 
do not now feel the pressing need of owning our own carriers. 
When the time eventually comes that the nation does feel that 
urgency, we shall have ships in a hurry—big ships and many of 
them.” 

Some years ago a suggestion was made in the United States 
Senate that American ships be charged a lower toll for passing 
through the Panama Canal, thus favoring them in the Pacific trade, 
and that the extra tolls from foreign ships be used as a ship sub- 
sidy, and it is not impossible that this plan will reappear when the 


question of tolls comes up upon the completion of the canal. 


IN BRIEF 


THEY are raising $1,000,000 for Zeppelin because he had a $125,000 air-ship 
explode. An epidemic of aerial disasters may now be looked for.— Savaniah 
News. 

WE are told that a day on the planet Jupiter is equal to 50,000 days on earth 
Wouldn't you like to spend a Jupiter afternoon at the ball-grounds?— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


THE Troy Press expresses the opinion that if elected Mr. Taft will be ‘‘mere 
wax in Roosevelt’s hands.”’ It's a safe bet, in that case, that Roosevelt will 
have his hands full.—Washington Post. 


It looks as if the last word on campaign contributions will be uttered by the 


candidate who publicly announces his determination to pay the corporations for 
contributing to the other fellow’s fund.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


A COLLEGE professor announces that there ‘‘never was a miracle and never 
will be one.” That being the case, we suppose Washington baseball fans may 


as well give up the hope that our team ever will win the pennant.— Washington 
Herald, 


Tue Republican machine in New York stops every few minutes. in its des- 
perate efforts to prevent Governor Hughes’s renomination, to announce that 
this is a matter which the people, and they alone, must decide.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Tue Aldrich monetary commission, consisting of nine Senators and nine Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, will go to Europe at unlimited government expense to 
find out about the monetary systems over there what we already know.— Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 


THE last revolution in Peru consisted in a defeated political opponent's callin, 
the President a ‘‘wretch.’’ This reminds one of the exciting scene in one of 
Mr. Howells’s novels, where the villain throws the hero’s hat out the window.—- 
New York Evening Post. 
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A “REIGN OF TERROR” THAT FAILED 


MINOUS rumors have been lately flitting through the Euro- 
pean press to the effect that political affairs in Paris were 
threatened with a violent upheaval. The people (so such rumors 
ran) were about to assert themselves with as strong a unanimity 
and as reckless a violence as they exhibited during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. A reign of terror and blood was to be 
inaugurated. The French Republic was to dissolve in anarchy 
and a new Socialistic state rise in its stead. The first step to be 
taken in this revolution was to be guided by the General Confed- 
eration of Labor, whose leaders have their headquarters in the 
capital and profess to control the labor-unions of the provinces, 
and to represent the cause of labor throughout the country. This 
first step was the proclamation of a general strike. Paris was to 
be cut off from electrical illumination, the printing-presses were 
to stop so that no journals could be issued. People were to starve 
because no bread would be baked, and the city was to be put into 
a condition of practical siege until the “government of assassins,” 
as Mr. Clemenceau and his colleagues were styled by the would-be 
revolutionists, changed the Constitution in accordance with the 
dictation of the Laborites. The sequel to all this trumpet-blowing 
and bluster is described by the correspondent of the London 7?7mes 
as a proof of the “ impotence” of the Confederation of Labor. 
According to this writer, the “general strike with which it has 
again threatened Republican France has proved an utter fiasco,” 
a fiasco that “is not due to any repressive measures on the part of 
the authorities, but to the fact that the trade-unions themselves 
have failed to respond to the incitements of the Confederation.” 
The main reason why the general strike failed, however, is said 
to be the refusal of the parliamentary and theoretical Socialists to 
advocate or support it. Mr. Jaurés, by far the ablest and most 
brilliant leader of French Socialism, remarks in his //amanité 


(Paris): 


“What has happened to-day rejoices us because nothing has hap- 
pp y re) 


pened. It is, however, exactly that nothing which opens the eyes 
of the laboring classes to the danger of trusting their power toa 


set of ambitious idealists who would restore the government of an 
oligarchy in Republican France and deprive us of the chief privi- 
lege accorded to us by the Revolution, that, ] mean, of thinking 
and acting, every man for himself, within the limits set by the 
principle of fraternity.” 

The London 7imes thinks that as “nothing fails like failure,” 
so the Socialists got quickly under shelter, “hurrying to disclaim 
all sympathy with the Confederation of Labor.” August Bebel, 
in his Vorwaerts (Berlin), acknowledges that the event has proved 


what the words of Jaurés confirm, namely, that the “general 


labor party refuse to look upon the revolutionaries of the Confed- 
eration as representing the will of the proletariat.” He regards 
this “as resulting partly from the obsoleteness of the sectional 
revolutionary sentiment [in France], and partly from the hostility 
which exists between the parliamentary Socialists and the labor- 
ing masses.” He looks to the day when Labor and Socialism will 
unite in their views. This of course is his hope for Germany, but 
the liberal Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) thinks that it sees in Paris 


a warning for Berlin. ‘To quote its words: 


“The recent labor movement in Paris is full of lessons for Ger- 
man Social Democrats. Twice within this century have German 
Social Democrats realized the truth of Auer’s dictum, ‘General 
strike is general madness.’ . . . The attempt in Paris has resulted 
in an utter defeat of the Social Democracy, such as has not con- 
tradicted the conclusions formed from like movements in Germany 
which cooled the ardor of many romantic revolutionaries.” 


These “romantic revolutionaries ” 


of Paris were in the minority, 
declares the Frankfurter Zeitung. FEvents prove “that the vast 
majority of laboring men bother their heads very little with syndi- 
cal theories and strike problems, and that this alarming and 
dangerous agitation is carried on in the interests of the few. 


Those who support this agitation among the laboring masses are 


»” 


mere “dupes,” declares the /z/ransigeant (Paris), but the Royal- 
ist So/ec/ (Paris) is of opinion that labor troubles and tumults are 
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ENGLAND'S IDEA OF THE COMING AIR-SHIP. 
— Uk (Berlin). 


THE INFLATION OF RUSSIA’S NEW TOY BALLOON. 
—Klods Hans. 


SOME NEW SKY-PILOTS. 
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the natural outcome of a republican government and notes approv- 


ingly these words of the Duke of Orleans, France’s “ Pretender”: 


“The present syndical organization of labor, with its alterna- 
tions of silent agitation and violent explosion, is merely an ex- 
pression of that imperious craving for organization by which the 
masses are tortured. The republican government is seized with 
alarm in presence of this growing force, which despises political 
reason, and will not follow its dictates. Yet this force stands per- 
plexed and incapable of cooperating in efforts for the public good. 
A national monarchy can alone accomplish this task.”— 7yausla- 
tions made for Vuk LITERARY DiIGEst. 


MEANING OF THE “YOUNG-TURK” 
MOVEMENT 


ee new political party in the Ottoman Empire, which has 

shaken the throne of the sultans and brought about a revo- 
jution, is little understood, or rather, is quite misunderstood, by 
the European press, says Dr. Bah Eddin inthe Pester Lloyd. This 
writer is the real leader of the movement, which originated among 
the students of the Medical College at Constantinople, where he 
was then a professor. He tells us that he was also medical ad- 
viser to the heir apparent, over whom Abdul Hamid wished him 
to exercise a strict espionage. On his declining to do this he was 
thrown into prison and eventually banished from Asia Minor. 
Taking up his abode in Paris he makes that city the headquarters 
of the Turkish revolutionaries. He begins his statement by de- 
claring that the Young-Turk party is a popular party and not to 
be confounded with the aristocratic modernizers who preceded 


them. To quote his words: 


us We have sometimes been identified with the aristocratic Young- 
Turk party, who for three decades under the leadership of Midhat 
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THE THRONE PERILOUS, 
—Punch. 


Pasha aimed at the modernization of Turkey. Altho on many 
points our movement is in harmony with that of the modernizers, 
it is in the main fundamentally different. In the time of Midhat 
Pasha many high government officials, without the least feeling 
for the people, struggled for the modernization of their country. 
But the nation in general had no sympathy with their plans, and 
they were soon supprest.” 
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The Young-Turk party had a totally different origin, as he thu 
relates: i 


“The Young-Turk party originated in 1893, and the 
the Military School of Medicine at Constantinople, 
then belonged, appointed the first committee of the Movement 

° x +f | Oe 
From this beginning the democratic propaganda of the Youn 
lurks has spread among the people. Our nation has suffered 
sorely under the régime of Abdul Hamid that we were com] 
from motives of patriot- 
ism, to strain every nerve 


students in 
to which | 


st) 
Jetted, 





for the rescue of Turkey 
from the gulf of ruin into 
which she was settling. 

Our first endeavor 
was to win over the peo- 
ple to our views. By our 
organized etforts we have 
succeeded in doing this, 
and now we Can say with- 
out fear of contradiction 
that we have the whole 
nation with us. In Ma- 
cedonia alone, where our 
domestic committee has 
its headquarters, we have 
more than twenty thou- 
sand men who are ready 
to sacrifice their lives for 
their fatherland. : 
From this time the Turk- 
ish nation have — their 
history in their own 
hands, and the ever vic- 
torious and progressive 
Young Turks will take 
care that this state of 
things is made perma- 
nent.” 











The program of the 
Young Turks includes 
individual liberty to all 





SAID PASHA, 
Whose recent elevation to the Governorshi» 


of Constantinople raises the hopes of the 


¢ 7 8 ; } reir 3c 
Ottomans ; this liber Sys * Young Turks,” whom he is said to favor, 


to be inviolable excepting 

by process of law ; the press is to be free ; Ottomans may form com- 
mercial, industrial, or agricultural associations, so long as no Jaw is 
infringed. Allareto be equal before the law. Allare to be eligible 
to public office in accordance with their fitness and aptitude. 
Arbitrary confiscation of goods by the Government will be pro- 
hibited. Ministers are to be held responsible for the acts of their 
subordinates or representatives. The Sultan’s powers are to be 
limited to such acts as are generally performed by a constitutional 
monarch. He will have the right to appoint and dismiss ministers, 
to declare war and make peace. He will have the power of pardon, 
and he alone can coin money. 

Such is the gist of the Young-Turk program, the cause of which 
is espoused, we are told, throughout the Ottoman [:mpire. It 
is even said that the Sultan himself admits the reasonableness of 
this program and he professes a wish to try anew régime in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of his people. The sluggishness of the 
Turk has a good side and on this.slow, steady, and practical rev- 
olution the Rassegua .Vazionale (Florence) remarks, apropos of 


the rise of Said Pasha to be Governor of Constantinople : 


“Tt must be confest that if there is a man capable of facing the 
situation and of carrying out this system of reform, it is certainly 
the new Governor of Constantinople, who in court circles is credited 
with a profound sympathy with the Young Turks. It is only in 
this way that the blot of barbarism which has hitherto stained the 
so-called civilization of Europe, and has only been tolerated 
through the rivalry of the leading governments, and through the 
dread of disturbing the balance of European power, will at length 
be obliterated.”— 7vans/ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEs >. 
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A CRISIS IMPENDING IN FINLAND 


HE new Finnish Diet has met, and all the circumstances in 
which it has been placed by the popular vote, the Govern- 

ment, and the problems inherited from its predecessor are said to 
point to a grave crisis in the relations between the Duchy and the 
Russian Empire. The first Diet under the new and democratic 
Finnish Constitution was prematurely and abruptly dissolved by 
the Czar because of its “antipatriotic”” and Separatist tendencies, 
and because of the heavy preponderance in it of Socialists and 
other radicals, It was hoped that the new Diet would be more 
moderate. ‘The elections, however, resulted in another great vic- 
tory for the radicals and “anti-Russian” groups. The complexion 
of the Chamber was scarcely changed ; the Socialists again secured 
eighty-three seats in it and were the strongest of the parties in the 
Duchy. The Saxomat, of Helsingfors, gives the following figures 


showing the popular vote and its distribution among the parties: 


i a MN oo. ntln Shak he eee cee Scene ean wareee 163,823 
DIS caaeang ete secs hoes dence ChepnonsCeanCheds snes 2,330 
eA Potro ca itins A.Aereid aie wtne Saleen ceeds 45,000 
WOE Ss v6.5. ois sce 00.0 cv0sne 060 peeve cevuseesres sos eicsese 25,520 
MISO OIRTE lake e nicked wenleh viewanaestes 22,226 
PARR MD MOL EMMENIR Soo 0: 5,0 vie! 5 as9'uie. 6) 6ro [dias 6:4 6:s.0:s ls wiandvereain'ece Va wien aiewe 6,747 


Religious-Labor party 


This result is agreat disappointment to the conservatives in Rus- 
sia and in Finland. About 44 per cent. of the electors abstained 
from voting, and the abstentions, it was seen, had come almost 
wholly from the male voters, the women having shown the same 
interest and determination as at the previous election. The Wya 
Pressen, another Finnish newspaper, thinks the lightness of the 
vote due to pessimism and dashed expectations, many reforms 
having been promised and none realized under the new, radical 
Constitution, But the great question was, and is, how will the new 
Diet receive the “ Russification ” program of the Imperial Govern- 
ment? That program involves far-reaching changes—the with- 
drawal from the Finnish Legislature and Executive of all matters 


of imperial concern, as well as of matters which are of common 





concern to the Duchy and the Empire at large. The decision as to 
what is of common concern lies with the Imperial Government 
alone. Moreover, Finland is to be deprived of direct communi- 
cation with the Grand Duke, the Emperor of Russia, and to be 
required to approach him through the Russian Cabinet. 

The .Vovoye Vremya says that the complexion of the new Diet 
scarcely holds out the promise of a satisfactory and amicable re- 
adjustment of Russo-Finnish affairs. It urges, however, all the 
moderate ‘and conservative elements in the Duchy to cooperate 


against the Socialists and radicals and to prevent another deadlock 











THE CRESCENT CAKE. 


They were all expecting a bite. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


and another dissolution of the Diet. The Avech (St. Petersburg) 
holds that it would be suicidal for Finland to accept the Russian 
program, which is a disguised coup a’état in its view, and it is 
not hopeful regarding the outlook.— Zvans/ations made for VHE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THOSE BRAZILIAN MEN-O’-WAR 


if is anything but satisfactory to that most famous of South- 

American newspapers, the Buenos Ayres Prensa, to observe 
the development of Brazil’s naval power. It is understood in 
some of the capitals to the south of us that Brazil intends to aug- 
ment her naval resources materially within the next ten years. 
This can only mean, the influential Argentine organ fears, some- 
thing very like a repetition among South-American countries of 
that competition for power at sea which is so burdensome to the 
nations of the Old World. It intimates somewhat pointedly that 
Chile and Argentina may revise the terms of the understanding 
between them to limit their naval armaments. Nothing definite in 
the way of a reply to this is given in the Brazilian press, but the 


Jornal do Comercio (Rio de-Janeiro) says that the Brazilian battle- 


ships ordered and building in Europe “possess no hostile signifi- 
cance in any direction.” It has long been the desire of the Brazil- 
ians, this paper says, to revive “the naval force of the greatest 
republic in the world.” Some Deputies in the Brazilian Chamber 
have pleaded for a permanent fleet of ten battle-ships, fifteen scout 
cruisers, and several submarines. There is no prospect of the 
adoption of such a policy, the Rio paper thinks. “Brazilians have 
never been jingoes.” 

Nevertheless, there is a suspicion in some German papers that 
these Brazilian ships now building in Europe may, as the Aoe/- 
nische Zeitung remarks, “incite the fever of war” in the South- 
American mind. The Leipsic Grenzboten, which pays careful 
heed to South-American developments, has printed reports from 
visitors to Brazil which indicate that the Republic has resolved to 
make itself a naval Power to be taken seriously. The Berlin Pas? 
says: 

“Brazil and the Argentine seem determined to build big battle- 
ships. As the United States Navy symbolizes the Monroe Doc- 
trine, these new South-American navies will, doubtless, give form 
and substance to the Drago Doctrine. It is not altogether pleas- 
ant to reflect that Europe is building great vessels and equipping 


them with guns that may be pointed against the representatives of 
European culture. Once brazil begins, Argentina follows suit. 














ViIzIER—“ Where does your Majesty command that the next Par- 
liament should meet?” 

SULTAN—“ Right up here— it will be so handy to pitch them down 
into the Bosporus.” —Ulk (Berlin). 


ROOSTING HIGH. 
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Chile will not be left behind. Next there will be a combination 
of all these fleets against some European Power demanding jus- 
tice. The final effect must be to render even more difficult than 
it is at present adjustment of those complications tending to arise 
in one form or another between South Americans and Europeans. 
Perhaps the Brazilian ships will pass into the possession of some 
other Power before they are completed. England has a way of 
buying up these South-American ships. The land most nearly con- 
cerned is the United States. She must have a fleet stronger than 
all the South-American navies combined if she means to police 
her hemisphere.” 


A rumor has gained credence in London that Brazil’s new battle- 


ships were built only as a speculation. It would even appear that 
a sort of financial syndicate has been got up abroad partly for the 

















THE MILITANT SEX, 


Mr. HALDANE (thinking territorially)—“ Ah, if only I could get 
the mex to come forward like that.” —Punch, 


purpose of relieving the Brazilian Treasury from the pecuniary bur- 
den imposed by these naval units, and partly to peddle the ships 
among the Powers of Europe. Zhe Economist (London) repre- 
ents that portion of the British press which sees with alarm as well 
as with a certain degree of disgust the action of a nation which 
cynically builds the most formidable instruments of war, not from 
a patriotic desire of defending the fatherland, or providing against 
a day when warlike intervention may be demanded of Brazil, but 
merely for the sake of making money. Looking at the matter 
from a financial standpoint this important monetary gazette re- 
gards the speculation as puerile, and certain to prove abortive if 
only through the intervention of foreign nations or the order of 
the Government that these Dreadnoughts be destroyed. Thus 
we read: 

“We:do not suppose that the names of the group will ever be 
published, or that the financiers concerned would care for it to be 
known that they are prepared to sell Dreadnoughts in London or 
Berlin or anywhere else where they can find a market. A very 
little diplomacy and common sense among British and German 
statesmen should suffice to protect the taxpayers of both countries 
arainst this audacious exploitation. It would not be surprizing, 
however, if the syndicate were found to have secured journalistic 
support in a section of the press. Meanwhile, the battle-ships 
have already served their specuiative purpose to some extent ; for 
they have at length alarmed Argentina, whose Government is now 
about to embarrass its finances by anew naval program. Perhaps 
the best thing would be for the world to form a fund for having 
these battle-ships sunk, for no government wants them, and if 
any government takes them it will certainly be involved in diffi- 
culties with its neighbors.”— 7ranslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 
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THE MOVEMENT AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND 


HE great meeting held recently in London to launch the 
Women’s National Antisuffrage League was made addi- 
tionally noteworthy by the participation of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Lady Jersey, Lady George Hamilton, Helen Mathers, and the 
dowager Lady Desart. Some of the most prominent publicists jn 
Great Britain have pledged their aid to the campaign which wil] 
soon begin against the agitation in favor of votes for women, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is among these, as are Lord Rothschild, 
Lord Ampthill, and Michael Hicks-Beach. The matter, said Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, is urgent. “Unless those who hold that the suc. 
cess of the woman-suffrage movement would bring disaster upon 
England are prepared to take effective and immediate action, 
judgment may go by default and our country drift toward a 
momentous revolution both social and political, before it has 
realized the dangers involved.” “The Prime Minister has stated 
in substance,” observes the London 77zmes, commenting won all 
this, “that if women make it clear that they want the vote, he wil] 
give it to them.” Now, this British daily professes itse)f firmly 
convinced that the great majority of the women of England do 
not want the franchise. “But unless they exert themselves to 
show that they do not want it, they will give the minority occasion 
to misrepresent their views.” Hence the movement against woman 
suffrage in England, a movement which our contemporary thinks 
will become powerful and triumphant. The suffragists are to be 
fought with their own weapons. Organization will be met by or- 
ganization, argument by argument, agitation by counter-agitation, 
We read : 


“When Mrs. Ward affirms that the proposed change would be a 
disaster for England, and first and foremost for women themselves, 
we are satisfied that she is expressing the view of the great bulk 
of Englishwomen, Not many of them, and not many of their 
male relations, could state their reasons for holding this belief 
with the lucidity and the cogency which mark her speech, but their 
common sense teaches them that the decision of great political 
questions is best left to men, as it always has been left by every 
nation that has played any conspicuous part in the world. The 
leaders of the movement are as earnest and as deeply imbued with 
public spirit as the leaders of the suffragists, but they differ from 
them absolutely, both as to the wisdom of granting the parliamen- 
tary vote to women and as to the alleged wish of women to obtain 
it. The women who agree with them have to prove that they are 
as much in earnest as Mrs. Fawcett and her supporters, and that 
they can exhibit equal tenacity in pressing their wishes upon the 
legislature and the electorate. Lady Haversham stated at the 


meeting that in a single fortnight 37,000 signatures of women had 
been obtained to a petition against woman suffrage. That is an 
encouraging sign. 

“The real reason why women ought not to have the political fran- 


chise is the very simple reason that they are not men, and that, 
according to a well-known @c/um, even an act of Parliament can 


not make them men. Men govern the world, and, so far as it is 
possible to foresee, they must always govern it. That necessity 


arises from the fact of sex. The state depends for its existence, 
as Mrs. Ward says, on the physical power of its citizens to defend 


it by force of arms, and next upon the ‘trained and specialized 
knowledge’ which men alone are able to acquire.” 

From some quarters has come the suggestion that a referendum 
be taken in England on the subject of votes for women. To this 
proposition Miss Christabel Pankhurst, leader of the militant 
suffragists, objects. The plan to enfranchise men, she says, was 
never thus submitted to popular vate. Moreover, “unnecessary 
delay would be involved in dealing with a claim admittedly just.” 
Finally, to introduce the referendum in this case, argues Miss 
Pankhurst, would be to “establish a precedent which might have 
unfortunate results on the future course of Jegislation.” The Lon- 
don AZaz/7 can not help the inference that the suffragists are in 


dread of public sentiment when they shrink from the referendum. 
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108) SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


THE CUP OF DEATH 


~HAT the promiscuous use of drinking-cups by large numbers 
4 of persons, especially by children in schools, passengers in 
trains, and patrons of soda-fountains where the cleansing is in- 
sufficient, is responsible for much communication of disease was 
recently the subject of a striking article in a popular magazine. 
This topic is now treated in a scientific periodical by Prof. Alvin 
Davison, of Lafayette College. His article is entitled “Death in 
School Drinking-cups,” and is contributed to Zhe Technical 
World Magazine (Chicago, August). Thechief avenue by which 
bacteria enter the body, Professor Davison tells us, is the mouth. 
The air, food, water, and especially the drinking-cup are the usual 
means by which the disease-producing parasites are transferred 


from one person to another. He goes on: 


“The evidence condemning the use of the common drinking- 
vessels upon any occasion, whether at school, church, or home, is 
derived from three sources: 1. The frequent presence of disease- 
producing bacteria in the mouth; 2, the detection of pathogenic 
germs on the public cups; and 3, the discovery that where a num- 
ber of persons drank from a cup previously used by the sick, some 
of them became ij). 

“Recent investigations show that the germs of diphtheria and 
grippe frequently remain from one to three months in the mouths of 
the patients after they have recovered from the disease, The very 
extensive and careful observations of the Minnesota State Board 
of Health demonstrated that in over half of the diphtheria cases 
virulent germs remained in the nose and throat of the patients three 
weeks after recovery. Most careful examinations by expert bac- 
teriologists show that many of the common sore throats are really 
light cases of diphtheria. Of the 2,038 mild sore throats examined 
in the school-children of Hartford, Conn., 591 were shown to be 
due to the true diphtheria germ. The bacilli now universally em- 
ployed in the making of diphtheria antitoxin were first isolated 
from a mild sore throat. Bacteria which in one person cause only 
slight illness may when transferred to another individual produce 
serious disease and death. This widely different effect of the 
same germ may be due to the variation of the germ-killing power 
of the body tissues, or it may result from new association with 
other germs. . 

“It is an established fact that a considerable number of well 
persons harbor in their mouths the germs of grippe, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, and tonsillitis. Examination of 4,250 persons by the 
Massachusetts Association of the Boards of Health showed that 
over one hundred of them carried in their mouths virulent diph- 
theria germs. Pennington in 1907 found virulent diphtheria bacilli 
in nearly 5 per cent. of a large number of apparently healthy 
school-children in Philadelphia. In Minnesota, true diphtheria 
germs were found in the mouths of seventy persons in every thou- 


to 
“J 
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sand examined. The average results of a large number of investi- 
gations demonstrate that nearly 1 per cent. of well persons carry in 
their mouths true diphtheria germs. In Boston, 60 per cent. of all 
cases of common catarrh examined showed the presence of grippe 
bacilli. Considerable evidence is at hand showing that the germs 
of sore throat, pneumonia, and bronchitis are present in many 
people who mingle with the well and drink from the public cups 

















From ‘‘The Technical World Magazine.’ 
TUBES CONTAINING DEPOSITS WASHED FROM DRINKING-CUPS. 
(A) Before and (&) after the solid matter had settled to the bottom. 


“During the past six months I have investigated by means of 
direct microscopic examination, by cultures, and by guinea-pig 
injections, the deposits present on various public drinking-vessels. 
Cup No. 1, which had been in use nine days in a school, was a clear 
thin glass. It was broken into a number of pieces and properly 
stained for examination with a microscope magnifying 1,000 
diameters. The human cells scraped from the 














lips of the drinkers were so numerous on the 
upper third of the glass that the head of a pin 
could not be placed anywhere without touch- 
ing several of these bits of skin. The saliva 
by running down on the inside’ of the glass 
had carried cells and bacteria to the bottom. 
Here, however, they were Jess than one-third 
as abundant as at the brim. 

“By counting the cells present on fifty differ- 
ent areas on the giass as seen under the mi- 
croscope, it was estimated that the cup con- 
tained over 20,000 human cells or bits of dead 
skin. As many as 150 germs were.seen cling- 
ing to a single cell, and very few cells showed 
less than 10 germs. Between the cells were 
thousands of germs left there by the smears of 


saliva deposited by the drinkers. Not less than 
a hundred thousand bacteria were present on 








From “ The Technical World M: ine.’” 








MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF DECAYING HUMAN 
CELLS ON DRINKING-CUP. 
The diameter of this circular spot on the glass 
was one-fifteenth of an inch. ‘he dark Sines are 


PNEUMONIA-GERMS FROM A PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
DRINKING-CUP., 
Magnified 1,000 diameters. 
cracks in the glass. 


every square inch of the glass. Most of these 
were of the harmless kind abundant in the 


mouth, but some were apparently the germs 
of decay feeding upon the bits of the human 


body adhering tothecup. In order to determine 
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how much material each drinker is likely to leave on the cup, | 
requested ten boys to apply the upper lip to pieces of clean flat 
glass in the same way as they touched the cup in drinking, 
These glass slips thus soiled were properly stained for micro- 
scopic examination which showed an average of about 100 cells 
and 75,000 bacteria to each ship.” 


Nor is this all. Examination showed that many of the germs 
present were those of disease, the bacilli of tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, etc., being easily identified. The writer goes on to say: 


“The mortality statistics of the Census Bureau show that diph- 
theria, meningitis, bronchitis, tuberculosis, pneumonia, and grippe, 
all of which are likely to be acquired by the use of the common 
cup, are responsible for nearly 400,000 deaths annually in the 
United States. This fact indicates that the germs of these diseases 
produce in a single year more than a million cases of serious ili- 
ness. The financiai loss to the country and the mental anguish 
as well as bodily suffering due to these preventable diseases call 
loudly for the banishment of the unsanitary and filthy common 
communion-cup as well as the public drinking-vessel befouled with 
human excretions shielding the darts of death, 

“More than ten thousand churches have now adopted the indi- 
vidual communion-cups, and many schools either provide asanitary 
drinking-fountain or require the pupils to use individual cups. In 
many places in Germany, 
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one of the cam members upon the shaft. This movement of the 
piston wi)) result in an opening of the ports which supply the 
under pressure to the sand-dome of the engine. ‘The air suppliea 
to the dome wi)), of course, force a certain quantity of wane 
the dome to the sand-conducting pipes which are employed to de 
liver sand to the tracks. As soon as the wheels cease to skid, ed 
cam member which actuates the piston is automatically returned to 
the normal position for it, and the air-supply to the sand-dome is 
cut off, thereby stopping the flow of sand.” 


RESTORING BURNED MANUSCRIPTS 


NE of the greatest of recent library fires—that which partly 
destroyed the National Library of Turin, Italy, on January 

25. 1904—has been of some benefit to science, in that it has pro- 
duced the most careful study ever made of the properties of pareh- 
ment, and especially of its behavior under heat. Dr. Icilio 
Guareschi, professor of chemistry in Turin University, was charged 
with the task of restoring as many as possible of the damaged 
manuscripts; and his account of the work, which has just been 
published, is reviewed in Za .Vaéure (Paris, July 11) by Eugene 


Lemaire, a French engi- 





pasteboard cups are fur- 
nished which after being 
once used are destroyed. 
Wherever lhygienic meas- 
ures have been adopted in 
a community, sickness and 
death have decreased. By 
living more in accordance 
with the rwes of hygiene 
New York City reduced her 
death-rate from 25 per 
thousand to 18 per thousand 
during the period from 18go 
to 1905. Within the same 
years Chicago has reduced 
her death-rate from 19 to 
54 per thousand.” 


AN ENGINE THAT 
SANDS ITSELF—<An auto- 


matic sanding-device in 


which the wheels of a loco- 








neer, Says Mr. Lemaire: 


“It is well known how 
slowly and with what difh- 
culty.a paper book is con- 
sumed, even when thrown 
into a hot fire; the book 
does not warp, and the out- 
side pages protect the in- 
side ones, which are at- 
tacked by the heat very 
slowly. Ifthe book is then 
drenched with water, as 
wowd happen if the fire 
were put out, the moistened 
leaves, after being separa- 
ted and dried would resume 
their former dimensions 
and aspect. it is quite 
otherwise with parchment: 
the book warps in the fire 
and consequently the heat 


penetrates easily to the 





motive operate an ait-blast apap or THE "ROMANCE OF FLORIA- 
in the sand-box has been MONT,’? BEFORE RESTORATION. 
invented by H. M. and E. 

Isaacs, of Pittsburg. Says a writer in Zhe Ratlroad Man’s 


Magazine (New York, August) : 
“As is well known, practically the only time when sand ds ap- 


plied to the rails is when the wheels of a train are skidding. In 
carrying out their invention, the patentees lave bad in view a de- 
vice which wi)) discharge the sand automatically from the sand- 
dome of the engine when the wheels begin to skid on a slippery 
track or an upgrade. Heretofore, it has been the duty of the en- 
gineer of the train to govern manually the emission of sand from 
the sand-dome. The device disclosed in this patent should be 
very desirable if it comes up to expectations, as it will relieve the 
engineer of one of his numerous duties and permit him to give 
more attention to signals and the running of his train, 

“The invention comprizes a pair of cam members which are 
arranged upon a shaft driven from one of the wheels of the loco- 
motive; one of the members js fixt upon the shaft and the other is 
free to slide thereon. A connection is arranged between the sli- 
dable member and a piston which works in a cylinder provided with 
ports controlling the admission of air under pressure to the sand- 
dome of the engine. 

“ As long as the wheels of the engine are traveling or rotating in 
a normal manner, the two cam members rotate with the shaft, but 
as soon as the wheels of the locomotive skid, the resu)tant retard- 
ing force wil] shift the piston in the cylinder, due to the sliding of 


imierior and reaches the 
leaves. Worse still, when 
parchment js heared to 
200°-250°, or when sprin- 
kled suddenly with water at a temperatuye above 300° -)25°9, 21 con- 
tracts irremediably. ‘The reduction of surface in this case may be 
greater than one-half, Thus & parchment sot completely de- 
stroyed by fire may nevertheless be twisted and illegible, and it is 
almost always completely useless, 

“Finally, contrary to current opinion, parchment may decay. 
Doubtless it does not do so under ordinary conditions, that ds. 
when kept dry and at ordinary temperatures; but after a fire it 
may remain moist for several days anda very slight rise of fem 
perature, such as that given out by the remains of a conflagration, 
may then cause active putrefaction, The parchment is then de- 
stroyed with greater rapidity ; it becomes glue-like on account of 
partial change into gelatin, and holes form which enlarge wntil the 
whole mass falls apart in strips. ...... 

“Parchments taken from a fire are either in the form of solid, 
horny blocks, apparently completely carbonized and vitrified ; or 
detached leaves . . . soiled with mud and ashes, The first thing 
to be done is to see that the documents wi)) keep unti) their restora- 
tion can be begun, because the latter is a long task that can not be 
performed on all the parchments at once. As they can not decay 
when perfectly dry, they must be dried as completely and quickly 
If putrefaction has begun it is arrested at once b) 


LEAF OF THE “*ROMANCE OF FLORIA- 
MONT,” AFTER RESTORATION. (SURFACE 


OF LEAY DOYPLED.) 


as possible. .. . 


plunging the parchment in a mixture of alcohol and carbolic acid 


The leaves may be separated, we are toJd, by using tepid water, 
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or, better sti}, since this is apt to make ink and colors run, by 
pacing the volumes in a heater with warm-water vapor. Each 
leaf is then cleaned with a sponge, and stretched to its original 
shape and size, dried between sheets of blotting-paper, and prest 
out fat. All this may be done ina single day and is very éffective, 


; Ae) 
as the pictures show. lf the volume has been heated above 250 

















STEAM-OVEN USED IN SEPARATING AND SOFTENING THE LEAVES 
OF BURNED PARCHMENT BOOKS, 


C. {482° F.} or has been suddenly cooled by the application of 
water when above 125° [256° F.] the injury is almost irreparable. 
The action of parchment under fire appears to depend largely on 
the fact that it contains 18 to 20 per cent. of water not chemically 
combined. When heated slight)y it loses this water, and absorbs 
it again little by little on exposure to the air, But when heated 
to excess it does not reabsorb all the lost moisture, even when 
ymmersed mM water. Sy conclusion the author says: 

“The heat and the various operations for restoration sometimes 


make the parchment hard and brittle. ‘lo restore its softness and 
flexibility, Guareschi moistens the leaves inea weak solution of 


some hygroscopic salt... . A 1-per-cent. solution of potash 
soap, not too alkaline, gives still better results. . . . The use of 


the soap makes it possible actually to wash the leaves. . . . Final- 
ly, written characters and some of the colors may be revived by 


applying to them carefully, with a brush, certain solutions, as of 
tannin or ammonium sulfid.” 

After four months of work, Mr. Lemaire goes on to say, Pro- 
fessor Guareschi succeeded, by processes of this kind, in rendering 
most of the manuscripts legible, including over three thousand 
leaves, large and small, all of which were straightened, stretched, 
and flattened out. Nevertheless, we are told, he finds that the 
work is so difficult and costly that, before undertaking it in asimi- 
lar case, the advice of a paleograpaer should first be sought to find 
whether the manuscripts are really worth it. Many old manu- 
scripts, he savs, are only praver-hooks, uni))uminated, faulty, 
badly written, and devoid of interest. Guareschi’s main con- 
clusion is that prevention is better than cure. Properly pro- 
tect ancient treasures from fire, and the costly task of the 
restorer will be unnecessary.—7vanslation made for VHE Lir- 
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THE SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE OF PAIN 


Ay HEN a persen suffering from severe pain has a sudden 

sense of relief it is generally assumed that his disease has 
taken an equally sudden turn for the better. As a matter of fact, 
however, such a symptom is generally the reverse of favorable, 
and may indicate impending disaster. This we learn from a Jec- 
{ure on “ Some Clinical Aspects of Pain,” by Sir William Bennett, 
delivered recently at the London School of Clinical Medicine ana 
printed in The British Medical Journal (London, July 4). Says 
Sir William: 

“Pain, speaking generally, is a secondary conseguence, except- 
ing in certain psychic conditions, in which it may be said, for 
clinical purposes, to be the primary factor. Hence pain indicates 
a primary Cause, and spontaneous change in pain must mean an 
alteration in the condition of its cause. ... Pain, excepting in 
purely physiological, that is psychic, cases is, in fact, associated 
with some other condition or symptoms which must also be con- 
cerned in its disappearance. . It is therefore obvious that any 
change in the character of the pain, especially its spontaneous dis- 
appearance, must, if it isa change toward normality, be associ- 
ated with corresponding changes in the other factors af the asso- 
ciation. In other words, in any given case, if the change in the 
nature or character of the pain be out of proportion to changes in 
the associated factors, the change is not always favorable, and 
should be regarded with suspicion. The predominance af pain as 
a cause of suffering is very apt to Jead a patient, quite naturally, 
to think that the mere disappearance of it must be a symptom of 
approaching recovery. That this may not always be so is not, so 
far as my experience goes, sufficiently realized even now by some 
medical practitioners. 

“ . . mS ; . * . . ‘ . ‘ - ‘ ‘ } ) 4} 

Setting aside cases in which the pain is relieved by the disen- 
gagement of a foreign body from a mucous channel—for example. 
the passage af a gall-stone—or by the cessation of cramp as 
colic, the spontaneous disappearance of acute pain may be set 
down either to relief of tenston—for example, by the bursting of a 
cavity or the very rapid absorption of etfused products, the occur- 
rence of hemorrhage, etc.—or to the supervention of septic ntoxs - 
cation leading to indifference; the latter cause being the most in- 
teresting from a c)inica) standpoint, because of its great tendency 
to deceive, especially in young people, in whom the indifference 
resu)ting from septemia comes on more rapidly than in adults. 
It is therefore necessary, in the first instance, to have in mind two 


factors concerning the disappearance of acute pains the actual re- 














PARCHMENT BOOK TRANSFORMED BY HEAT INTOA VITRIFIED BLOCK 


lief of pain by a change in the lesion to which it is due, and a con- 


dition of mental torpor induced by septemia which leads to 


absolute indifference and contentment of a most deceptive kind,, 
which if not realized may lead to very grave results.” 


Sir William describes some interesting cases marked by sudden 
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relief from pain, in which, if its cause had not been recognized and 


the patient treated accordingly, life would have been lost. He 
closes with the following rules: 


“Sudden or rapid disappearance of pain should never be accepted 
without reserve on its own account as a sign of improvement. 
“Sudden disappearance or rapid diminution of pain, unless it 


be coincident with proportionate improvement in the associated 
symptoms, is often a sign of impending disaster, and not an indi- 
cation of recovery.” 


AUTOMOBILE FARM MACHINES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


i doris the Golden State is an undoubted pioneer in machine 

harvesting is asserted by Victor Longheed in 7ke A uwstomo- 
bile (New York, August 6). Traction-engines, he says, have been 
used in the San Joaquin Valley wheat-fields for at least twenty- 


five years,in the production of crops from the thousands upon 
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lead to the use of lighter and more powerful e 
conforming to the most advanced automobile pr 
of these machines ranges from five to se 
50 horse-power.” 


ngines, more Nearly 
actise. The weight 
ven tons, with from 30 to 


THE USES OF SPUN GLASS 


7 HAT spun-glass, long known as a curiosity and more recently 

employed in making ornaments, or in decoration, will come 
into wide use for other and more practical purposes, is prophesied 
by E. Lemaire, in Za Nature (Paris, June 6). This writer be- 
lieves that the general employment of this substance in textile 
fabrics awaits only experimentation to ascertain the proper chemi- 
cal composition for a glass of maximum flexibility and strength. 
He writes: 


“In recent years the electrical and chemical industries have 
made large use of the valuable properties of glass. In the elec. 
trical industry its non-condnctibility for heat and electricity has 
been especially useful ; in chemical labora- 











tories, its great power of resistance to 
reagents. Nevertheless, the applications 
of glass seem not to have been developed 
to the utmost; and in particular we have 
scarcely utilized at all its property of be- 
ing easily spun and of thus entering into 
the formation of textile fabrics. 
“Clothing made of such textiles would 
be incombustible, non-conducting, and re- 
sistant to acids, and would be perfectly 
insulating to electricity. Workmen wear- 
ing it would be proof against burns in the 
metallurgical industries and against in- 
jury by acids in chemical works; . . . and 
finally, in the electrical industries, rubber 
gloves, when guarded on the outside by 








From **The Automobile.”? 


PLOWING SIX FURROWS AT ONCE 


With one of the specially designed auto farm tractors in California, 


thousands of level acres upon which the fame of this great valley 


is founded. He goes on: 


“So tar, most of these engines have been ponderous steam affairs. 
of prodigious weight and size, ranging up to 21 tons, and to such 
dimensions as 24 feet in over-al] length, 15 feet of width, anda 
height of 20 feet. Driving-wheels eight feet in diameter, geared 
to a 110-horse-power engine, are a commonplace feature, and ex- 
plain an ability to tow heavy loads over rough ground that is little 
short of amazing. Plows turning 36 ten-inch furrows at once, and 
harvesters heading, threshing, and sacking sixty-foot swaths from 
a wheat-field are easily pulled by these machines. As tractors, 
loads of ore and lumber aggregating 75 tons are hauled on two or 
three trailers, while as much as 35 tons can be freighted up a 
15-per-cent. grade. When it is considered that al) this is not 
merely in the way of supplanting the horse, but in work for which 
the equine proves absolutely inadequate and unavailable, some- 
thing of the attitude of California’s bonanza ranch-owners toward 
farming with power will be appreciated. 

“In the more recent exploitation of this field with internal-com- 
bustion engines, . . . the greatest demand seems to be for five- 
to six-ton machines, of a compactness and simplicity not realized 
with the steam-plants. By development in this direction, more- 
over, the advantages of traction plowing and cultivating are not 
only brought to the more numerous smaller landowners, but new 
possibilities ar- opened up in the field of orchard-plowing, in which 
the great height and bulk of the steam-machines are prohibitive. 

“ These considerations have been the predominating influences 
in shaping the designs of the new gasoline-machines, which are 
built with especial reference to use inclose quarters and under the 
branches of trees. The lighter model, for example, is only 5% 
feet high, 13 feet long, and less than 8 feet wide, yet it has ample 
traction for plowing ten furrows at once inordinary ground. The 
motive power so far has been supplied with ordinary two- and four- 
cylinder four-cycle engines, of heavy marine and truck types, but 
experiments are now under way that in the very near future will 


spun-glass coverings, would absolutely 
prevent death from electric shock. The 
present use of spun-glass fabrics is not 
wide, but the cause should be sought in 
the lack of information on the subject in technical literature. 
Such is the opinion, at least, exprest by Mr. R. Lee in the Z7@ek- 
trotechnischer Anzeiger, from whose article we gather some of 
the following data. 

“The art of spinning glass would appear to have been practised 
by the ancient Egyptians, but it was of little importance until the 
manufacture of glass was taken up at Venice. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the spinning of glass had spread through France 
and Bohemia, where it was long practised by peripatetic artists 
who frequented fairs and kermesses. It then consisted (and the 
method of working has not greatly changed since) in melting the 
end of a glass rod in a flame, grasping it with pincers, and fixing 
it to a wooden drum, called a lantern, which was turned rapidly 
while the glass continued to be heated and softened at the end of 
the rod. The process required great manual skill, attainable only 
by long practise. The drum was three or four feet in diameter. 
and as the mass of glass thread rolled thereon was cut across, it 
vielded pieces about three yards long. ‘Their flexibility was not 
great enough to fit them for anything but braiding and making 
Jace. 

“Successful attempts were made in the middle of the nineteenth 
century by a Frenchman, J. de Brunfaut, with the object of ob- 
taining industrially longer, more flexible, and stronger threads. 
Brunfaut may be considered the inventor of the modern spun-glass 
industry, but unfortunately he did not divulge all the secrets of its 
manufacture. His glass gives on analysis . . . a composition 
very nearly that of Bohemian glass, which is very hard and resist- 
ant to heat and acids. . . . Brunfaut’s spun glass is used to make 
embroidery and passementerie. The industry was once prosper- 
ous in France, and Messrs. Dubus and Bonnel were able to weave 
cloth with the spun glass. At present aigrettes and imitation 
ostrich feathers are made with it. 

“ The orange-yellow glass yields brilliant tissues that resemble 
cloth of gold, while the white spun glass imitates silver. These 
fabrics, despite the transparency of glass, are not transparent, 
because the index of refraction between the glass and the air 
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interposed between the fibers is too great. To get very brilliant 
threads with a metallic luster arod of glass of rectangular section 


ss used. This yields a flattened thread which preserves its four 
right angles and four plane faces, reflecting the light readily. 


“De Brunfaut made also a glass cotton . . . which could be 
felted; his process would seem to have been rediscovered and 
improved by the brothers Weisskopf, and by the Bohemian 


Morchenstern..... +> 
“Doubtless, if a ready sale should be assured, investigations 
would be made in industrial laboratories to find glasses that would 
satisfy certain conditions and particularly that would lend them- 
selves readily to weaving; probably industrial processes would 
then soon be devised to make such spun glass cheaply. However 
this may be, the uses of spun glass, outside of jewelry and orna- 
mentation, are already quite numerous and merit attention. 

“Glass-wool, which resembles silk, conducts heat . . . poorly, 
because of the included air, . . . Tissues are made of it for the 
wear of gouty and rheumatic persons. The refuse is utilized for 
packing steam-pipes. In Germany the longer fibers are braided 
into lampwicks, which never burn out and act with the greateést 
regularity. These same braids serve also sometimes for non-con- 
ducting envelops, or are used for the insulation of electric con- 
ductors; washers for steam-joints are made of it and used in the 
same way as those of asbestos. 

“Finally, quite recently, the capillary attraction of these fibers 
has been utilized to hold the acid liquid of so-called ‘dry ’ piles of 
accumulators, especially where these devices are exposed to shocks, 
as when they are used to light automobiles.”—7yanslation made 
sor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HOW LONG IT TAKES A TREE TO 
GROW ONE INCH 


HIS question—the average rate of increase in diameter of a 
growing tree—has recently been settled by a series of tests 
made under the auspices of 7ke Carriage Monthly (Philadelphia) 
and described in that paper (August). Says the writer. 
“To-day, by reason of the progress made in scientific tree culti- 
vation, questions have arisen in the comn ercial and agricultural 
world that must be answered with sui- 


gives the same number of growths, An inch growth on one side 
represents two inches growth to the tree. ...... 

“This accomplished, we submitted the count, process, and re- 
sult to scientific authority so well known to the world that the 


results will not be questioned. The blocks with recorded data 
will be in our office for the inspection and verification of any who 
care to personally inspect the same. In order to insure against the 
difference, if any, in locality where the blocks were obtained, our 
first intention was to report separately each of the States, viz., New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, but 
as the results from all the States were so nearly uniform, and be- 
cause of the fact that many of the factories reporting buy timber 
in other States, we abandoned this plan. Instead we give the 
average west of the Alleghanies and east of the Alleghanies.” 
The results for the different woods are given as follows. As 
will be seen, it may be said roughly that it takes a tree from four to 


five years to increase one inch in diameter: 


{ (West of Alleghanies) Average number of years required to grow 
one inch, 4.87. 


Hickory... | (East of Alleghanies) Average number of years required to grow 
one inch, 5.83. 

OAR 5s diccvavnas (East of Alleghanies) Average number of years required to grow 
one inch, 4 68. 

ASH............(East of Alleghanies) Average number of years required to grow 
one inch, 4.91. 

POPLAR..... -(East of Alleghanies) Average number of years required to grow 


one inch, 4. 


PARTIAL DEAFNESS OF NEW-BORN BABES—That new-_ 


born children are deaf to tones of low pitch for several days after 
birth has just been established by W. Koellreutter as the result of 
a series of tests. He finds that this deafness is referable to a dis- 
turbance of the sound-conducting apparatus of the ear. Says 
The Medical Record (New York, August 8), quoting from 7he 
Archives of Otology: 

“His material consisted of twenty children. They were all ex- 
amined inasleeping or ahalf-sleeping condition. . . . The results 
were observed by three persons who were witnesses to the exam- 
inations. The room for examination was a quiet room. The 
children were repeatedly examined for several days and at differ- 
ent times of the day. Koellreutter . . . finds a good reaction to 





ficient accuracy to inspire faith in resutts 
in order to command investmer’ of cap- 
ital. For instance, the first query of capi- 
tal is, ‘How long will it require: to grow ' 
hickory, ash, white oak, or poplar trees 
to usable size ?” . Farmers and tree-grow- 
ers have no reliable unit rule to govern 
them, and there seems to be little published 
and nothing well authenticated in answer 
to this question, important as it is to com- 
mercial interests as well as to legislative au- 
thorities, both State and national... ... 

“Our method for reaching the subject 
comprehensively was to ask about forty 
of the country’s prominent vehicle and 
wheel manufacturers, drawing their stock 
from territorv where [hickory, white oak, ke 
ash, ..4 tulip] are indigenous, to select 
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and cxpress to us short cross-sections of 
these woods from the ends of rims, shafts, 
spoke billets, body material, bows, or 


From “ The Carriage Monthly.”* 


HOW THE YEARS REQUIRED FOR TREES TO GROW ONE INCH WERE RECKONED. 
On each block a one-inch space was marked across the average size of growth of the annular rings as 


what not: these to be selected for the shown inthe above cut. The number of rings within the inch space on each block was then counted, the 


average width of growth, and the size of 
eac’. block to be about 1 inch lengthwise, 
1 inch across growth, and ¥ inch thick. 
“These blocks we examined carefully, and marked on each block 
a r-inch space across the average size of growths of the annular 
rings, after the -aanner shown in the illustration. We then counted 
the number of rings within the inch space on each block and regis- 
tered the total in ink thereon. The next thing was to count these 
totals on all the samples of each of the several kinds of timbers 
submitted, and in the usual way thus ascertain the average number 
of years required for each kind of tree to grow oneinch. In reach- 
ing this conclusion, we, of course, took only half the number of 
years recorded by the count since the opposite side of any tree 


totals shown on all blocks of each kind of timber added together, and the result divided by the number of 
blocks. ‘The samples from which this photograph was made were more than twice as large as here shown 
and were exceptional types of slow-growth hickory. 


high tones from birth, while deep and middle tones in the first 
days apparently were not perceived at all, He has been able to 
show that all new-born children react to high tone c® on the first 
day of life while the deep tones are not perceived. It seems 
therefore there is no reason to doubt the power of irritation which 
the auditory nerve possesses in the early age of children. This 
irritability in the light of present knowledge is shown by this re- 
action to the high tone c® while the insignificant reaction to the 
other deep tones points to a disturbance of the sound-perceiving 
apparatus for which there is a well-known anatomic foundation.” 
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THE GREATEST OF SINGING 
EVANGELISTS 


”T*O have been sponsor for a book that has sold into the fifty 

million copies is probably the unique achievement of the 
singing evangelist, the late Ira D. Sankey. “Gospel Hymns,” 
which he edited, and to which he contributed a good many of his 
own compositions, is reported to have been printed that many 
times. Mr. Sankey, whose later years have been passed in private 
life, on account of blindness, is recalled as the enormously suc- 
cessful partner of the late Dwight L. Moody. Even Mr. Moody's 
own success, great as it was, is said not to have begun until he 


induced the young gospel-singer to join forces 
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the Internal Revenue Service. The New York syj tells the st 
of his meeting with Mr. Moody, of their work together. 
something of his personal traits. Thus: 


ory 


and also 


“As the story goes, Mr. Moody, who was as devoid apparently 
of all musical sense as was Dean Swift, heard him render a revival 
hymn at the International Y. M. C. A. Convention held in Indian. 
apolis in 1870. Turning to his neighbor, Mr. Moody asked with 
some ecxitement, ‘Who is that man over there that sings so 2° 
“The neighbor was H. k. Porter, president of the Y, M. CA 
in Pittsburg. He knew Sankey very well and told Mr. Moody all 
about him and his fine voice. j 
“*Well,’ Mr. Moody rejoined, ‘I don’t know anything about his 
fine voice, but I do know that he feels every word he sings and 
believes every word he feels. I want to meet 





with him. “With his musical expression of 
the Gospel message,” says the Chicago Jz/er 
Ocean, Ira D. Sankey “appealed to the feel- 
ings which must be stirred if men are to be 
brought to do effectively what their reason 
tells them they should do.” In an editorial 
appreciation of Mr. Sankey, who died at his 
home in Brooklyn on August 13, Zhe /uter 
Ocean not only pays a high tribute to the worth 
of the singer’s work, but tells the story of one 
of his most effective sacred songs—a song that 
has hardiy escaped mention in any of the nu- 
merous tributes printed since the announce- 
ment of Mr. Sankey’s end. “He will be long- 
est remembered,” it says, “as the composer of 


” 


‘The Ninety and Nine.’ We read further: 


“Those who believe that men are now and 
then directly inspired by a power higher than 
themselves to do great deeds find support for 
that belief in the circumstances under which 
‘The Ninety and Nine’ was composed and first 
performed. 

“Moody and Sankey had been invited to 
Great Britain to conduct religious meetings, in 








that man. Bring him over to the hotel.’ 

“Six months later Sankey was assisting 
Moody at the latter’s church in Illinois Street 
in Chicago. They never separated afterward 
except twice—once for three months when the 
Chicago fire burnt them out, and again when 
Mr. Moody left Mr. Sankey in charge of his 
new church, the new Tabernacle, while he went 
to England on his first foreign tour. It was 
during Mr. Moody’s absence that Mr. Sankey 
composed many of his gospel tunes. 

“All the songs he made up during this time 
he put in a scrap-book, which was the only 
book he carried abroad with him save the 
Bible, when Mr. Moody calied him over to as- 
sist intherevival. From the time of the great 
English tour, in 1873-75, till the time of Mr, 
Moody’s death in 1899, the two evangelists were 
never separated. They had addrest some of 
the biggest audiences of modern times. Agri- 
custural Hall, London, which seats twenty thou- 
sand, was the scene of many of their meetings, 
and it was always full. In New York their 
meetings were held for the most part in the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, and 
the Rink, Brooklyn; the Brooklyn ‘Tabernacle 
or in Carnegie Hall. In these New York meet- 








which they had been so successful in the United 
States. Their work in Glasgow had been very 
effective, and they were on their way to Edin- 
burgh. As they took the train there came into and Nine.” 

Mr. Sankey’s hands a newspaper clipping 

containing the words of ‘The Ninety and Nine,’ written by Eliza- 
beth Clephane. 

“Mr. Sankey was struck with the dramatic fervor of its presenta- 
tion of the truth that no human soul, however strayed and appar- 
ently lost, is beyond God’s love and care; but no musical 
expression of this thought immediately occurred to him, and the 
verses were dropt into a pocket. 

“The first meeting of the evangelists in Edinburgh was largely 
attended, and the hearers were interested, but did not seem es- 
pecially sympathetic. As the meeting drew toward a close a sense 
of failure crept over the leaders. Mr. Moody prepared to dismiss 
the audience, but first asked Mr. Sankey to sing something. 

“Sankey, as he told it afterward himself, had taken out the poem 
of ‘The Ninety and Nine’—he did not know why—and was read- 
ing it. As he arose to go to the organ he was conscious that he 
ought to do something that would really stir that apathetic 
congregation, and he prayed for help. 

“ He laid the verses on the desk and began to play and sing the 
words without knowing what the next note would be.. When he 
got through the first stanza he was not sure that he could remem- 
ber what he had sung and so go on with the second; and thus he 
felt his way from line to line and from word to word to the end. 
And the audience was in tears when he finished.” 


IRA D. 





Mr. Sankey was born in Pittsburg in 1840. His father was a 
Methodist preacher, and, curiously, is said to have been “ well off.” 
He enlisted in the Twelfth Pennsylvania Volunteers at Linco!n’s 


first call in 1860, and at the expiration of his enlistment entered 


Who will be longest remembered, it is : 
asserted, as the composer of * The Ninety ship. 


same. ings Mr. Sankey sometimes had a choir of as 


many as five hundred voices under his leader- 


“In appearance Mr. Sankey was a man of 

large stature, erect, and of powerful physique, 

with a manner full of animation, enthusiasm, and earnestness. 

The most prominent physical characteristic was his chest, which 

was forty-eight inches around. His voice was a fine natural 

barytone, covering two octaves, tho he never appeared to have 

cultivated it. He never sang a hymn in the same way twice, 
nor even the second verse of a tune as he sang the first.” 

His manner of composing his hymns, 7Ze¢ Sw continues, was 
as naive as was his delivery of them. He put them together “by 
inspiration,” stopping suddenly in the midst of his reading or talk- 
ing to jot down a bit of melody that came to him. These jottings 
he gathered together and developed at his leisure, sometimes fitting 
them to words chosen from his scrap-book of “verses that lift” and 
sometimes getting another hymn writer like Miss Fannie Crosby 
to fit new words. “If you plant the germ of a song or an idea,” 
he was fond of saying, “it will grow of itself.” We read further : 

“The books issued under his name include ‘The Gospel Choir,’ 
‘The Male Choir,’ ‘Christian Endeavor Hymn-Book,’ ‘Sankey’s 
Story of the Gospel Hymns,’ and ‘My Life and Sacred Songs.’ 
Among the hundreds of hymns he composed some of the best 
known are ‘The Ninety and Nine,’ ‘There'll Be No Dark Valley,’ 
‘A Shelter in the Time of Storm,’ ‘When the Mists Are Rolled 
Away,’ and ‘Faith Is the Victory.’ He has also compiled ‘Sacred 
Songs and Solos,’ ‘Gospel Hymns,’ ‘Winnowed Songs’ for Sunday- 
schools, and ‘Young People’s Songs of Praise.’ There are several 
books of which it is said that their circulation is second only to 
that of the Bible. Among them are ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘ Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin,’ but it is doubtful if the combined sales of both 
books would equal that of the ‘Gospel Hymns,’ of ‘ahdeketeas tity 
million have been printed. 

“Mr. Sankey is reported to have received $500,000 or more in 
rovalties, most of which he gave away. Since the establishment 
of the Northfield School for Bible Study, by Moody and Sankey, 
he has turned over every penny that he received from his music to 
this institution.” 


“FATHERS OF FAMILIES” IN FRANCE 


TTC HE latest battle-cry of the French episcopate is “Catholic 

| schools for Catholics.” On this point the Church in the 
French Republic is showing remarkable signs of life and activity, 
and a Catholic writer gives us a graphic picture of anew move- 
ment that aims to revive religious education and replace the schools 
outlawed by the Government. As the State enjoyed liberty and 
developed general prosperity after the bloody desolation of the 
Revolution, so the national Church springs into new youth as a 
consequence of the Separation. We have already recorded how 
church-building has recently increased in France and how the alms 
of the laity have been liberally contributed toward the maintenance 
of public worship. The subject of education has proved a more 
difficult problem. The teaching of the young has been for centu- 
ries in the hands of the clergy and the religious orders. The ex- 
pulsion of the teaching orders by the legislation of the Govern- 
ment has placed the Catholics in France in a sad dilemma. The 
old tradition of religious teaching in schools is in danger of being 
interrupted. What is most remarkable is the Church’s reliance, at 
this present moment, on lay assistance and support in maintaining 
Catholic and religious schools. We learn from the French press 
that in several dioceses associations have been formed among lay- 
men for inaugurating and supporting these Catholic schools. Some 
journals rail against these “ Associations of the Fathers of Fami- 
lies” as mere hotbeds of conspiracy against the lay school ; others 
look upon them as seminaries of rebellion against a democratic 
régime; and the Laxz/fervve (Paris) speaks of themas “laboring day 
and night to sap and undermine the system of government which 
we hold so dear.” 

Writing in the So/e77 (Paris) Oscar Havard sets out to show the 
real object of these parochial “ Asgociations of the Fathers of 
Families.” The first aim is to secure to Catholic children an edu- 
cation in accordance with Catholic ideals, 7.2., a religious educa- 
tion. Mr. Havard does not pretend to have explored the whole of 
France in order to learn what progress has been made in this move- 
ment, but he urges on the laity and hierarchy their plain duty in 
the matter as Catholics. He tells us that in the single diocese of 
Belley at least a dozen of these associations have been formed. 
He quotes the words of Mgr. Henry, of Grenoble, who declares : 

“T intend to found an ‘Association of the Fathers of Families’ 
in every parish of my diocese.’ This bishop will even go so far 
as to defy the law in this matter and observes : 

“In view of the iniquities which are now rampant I am resolved 
not to yield. I may pay or refuse to pay the fines imposed upon 
me. I will even go to prison, if this is inevitable. I feel sure that 
things will be changed in France on the day when a bishop faces 
imprisonment in order to fight against the iniquitous laws which 
have been hatched in the brain of these wreiched ministers.” 

Mr. Havard informs us that “another member of the younger 
episcopate, Mgr. Laurans, Bishop of Cahors, has used language 
equally inspiriting with regard to the school question and the 
perils which it involves.” 

The movement by which it is intended to give Catholic fathers 
a real interest in the religious education of their children is rapidly 
spreading through the length and breadth of the land. Mr. Ha- 
vard predicts that if Catholics are united in the matter, the lay 
schools will be eclipsed, and he quotes what he styles “a tragic 
metaphor” from “a [radical] organ of the Bioc” which observes 


that “36,000 communes have now been invaded by this octopus 


whose myriad tentacles threaten the strangulation of our republi- 
can system of education.” The matter lies in the hands of the 


bishops, of whom Mr. Havard remarks: 


“On the day when our eighty-six bishops, with firm resolution, 
shall dare, like Mgr. Henry and Mgr. Laurans, to defy the prisons 
of the Republic and undertake an offensive campaign against the 
corruptors of our youth, the anti-Catholic lay school will feel its 
death-blow.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHY PASTORS ARE NEEDED IN SUMMER 


HE month of June is recommended as a more suitable time 

for the pastor’s vacation than the customary July and 
August by a Philadelphia lawyer who writes in 7e Sunday-School 
Times of that city. He selects this time not exclusively for its 
intrinsic fitness, but because thereby the Church will not suffer 
during the most trying months of the year from the absence of the 
pastor and the presence of an inefficient supply. He asks whether 
the Church can afford to part with the pastor's services during the 
two midsummer months when conditions are such as the following 


analysis shows : 


“The Church, generally speaking, seems to be at its lowest ebb 
during the summer time. Weather conditions interfere percepti- 
bly with the interest of the members. In all reason, this interfer- 
ence in the minus direction should be met and overcome. To do 
this, an interest must be created sufficient to take the thoughts 
away from the heat. There is a way of doing this. Actual ex- 
periment has proved it, and willalways do so. It is to have in the 
pulpit and the parsonage a man of God who loves his work and 
values his privileges ; a man who is awake and can inspire by his 
enthusiasm ; such a man as shall be suggested a little later. Not 
a man whom no congregation will call—in reality ‘out of the run- 
ning’—foisted upon a church during the summer time until the 
‘dear pastor returns renewed in body, mind, and spirit.’ 

“It is exceedingly sad to think of the custom of getting mediocre 
supplies at the time when the weather is most against the people. 
Instead of overcoming difficulties, the difficulty is increased, and 
the poor people who must stay at home—those who most need 
sympathy and inspiration—are called upon to carry the heaviest 
burdens. 

“It is submitted that most of the members of our churches are 
workingmen and women who have, as a rule, about two weeks as 
the extent of their vacations. The simple consideration of this 
fact means that most of the members are at home for more than 
halfofthesummer. That being so, should conditions be permitted 
to exist which stifle interest in religious services and work ? In 
short, should the members be almost forgotten by the pastor, and 
their needs slighted ? Shoulda minister of the Gospel be willing, 
or negligent enough, to leave his church, conscious that the person 
who is to take his place is one whom he himself would grow weary 
of listening to during the heat of summer, and one who probably 
has been chosen because the trustees are mindful that the expendi- 
tures during this season of the year must be kept as low as possi- 
ble? Again, let it be said that these are not idle questions. 

“It is not denied that most ministers work hard. There is not 
a harder worker than a faithful pastor. It is not ‘denied that vaca- 
tions are as necessary and as helpful to him as to any other person. 
But should the faithful pastor leave his church during the summer 
months of July and August ?” 


The writer, who claims familiarity with conditions in Philadel- 
phia, “has no hesitancy in stating that it would improve conditions 
exceedingly if pastors would occupy their own pulpits throughout 
the summer.” His alternative of June for the pastor’s holiday 
time has these features to recommend it: 

“Instead of his leaving the city or town in July or August, let 
him consider the month of June as his special time. This month 
is not burdened with summer’s heat. Weather conditions are not 
minus in their effect upon the interest of the members. That is 


something to note. And again, the days of June are the beautiful 
suggestive days, and are also the long, long days. Such days can 
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mean abundantly more for upbuilding the body of a man in need 
than the warm days of the succeeding months. 

“Think of it! a good rest in June would renew the pastor, and 
make him fresh and full of inspiration for his flock. And dur- 
ing the two months of heat he would become the very leader 
they needed, just the one who would be present to sympathize 
with those who must work during the heat, and who need God 
and his message well told, just as much then as in the cooler 
months,” 


A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


; recent changed relations between the Church and educa- 

tional institutions lead to the question: Does Church con- 
trol or affiliation belong only to the infant and youthful periods of 
institutional growth, and does admission to the Carnegie “test ” of 
secular institutions indicate maturity and ability to care for oneself 
in the future? Oragain: Is Church control essential to the ac- 
complishment of certain aims in education, and does its abandon- 
ment indicate a loss of such ideals? These questions are put by 
Prof. J. C. Shedd, of Princeton, in view especially of the fact that 
so many of the group of colleges enjoying a share in the “ Carnegie 
Foundation ” were “ founded under Christian auspices ” and “would 
be justly indignant if their title to being Christian were questioned.” 
{t is worthy of note, the writer further remarks, that the number of 
colleges that have cut the bonds that tied them in this respect “do 
not regard the step as altering their aims or outlook. It is true 
that they will cease to receive formal aid from church boards, but 
they continue to plead for help on the basis of aiding Christian 
education.” While the answer to the questions put at the begin- 
ning is not immediately forthcoming, the situation that created them 
is also giving rise toa new impulse stated in an article by Professor 
Shedd in the Chicago /zfertor. We read: 


“It is probable that no very definite answers can be made to 
these questions until several decades have passed. Itisalso likely 
that the answers will differ in different cases. History will doubt- 
\ess repeat itself. As in the past so in the future, some colleges 
founded by Christian men for Christian aims will become secular- 
ized. Others wi)) remain true to the purposes laid down by their 
tounders. The laws of heredity and of environment are about as 
operative with colleges as with individuals. 

“The changed environment of modern times is exerting a power- 
ful diverting influence. Demands for specialized education, pres- 
sure for time for new branches of study, and the argument that it 
is not the function of the college to teach religion, are forces that 
have well-nigh made the ‘old-time’ college a thing of the past. 
Some have accepted the term ‘culture,’ with or without the prefix 
‘Christian,’ in lieu of the term ‘religion,’ while others look to such 
agencies as the Christian association instead of to the college 
proper for the promotion of religion, 

“ Acainst this complex situation a protest has arisen in the minds 
of many who look with regret upon the secularization of all educa- 
tion. They reason thus: The whole system of State instruction is 
of necessity secular; alongside of this system is growing up a set 
of independent institutions that are either utilitarian or at best cul- 
tural in their aims. Admirable as is the work of both of these 
classes of institutions, they fai) to furnish adequate moral leader- 
ship for the nation, The result of this protest is a demand for an 
increase in the number of colleges distinctly Christian in their aims 
and ideals. 

“This demand for a renewed emphasis of the Christian aspects 
of education has infused new life into the movement for building 
up church institutions. The Presbyterian Church has only recently 
adopted an aggressive policy. This has been brought about by 
two considerations in particular: (1) Only thus can a sufficient 
number of candidates for the ministry besecured. (2) Jn this way 
the Church can better discharge its educational obligation to 
society, than by desultory contributions to schools of other 
affiliations. 

“That the Church is hereby conserving its own best interests 
none may doubt who have studied the situation. In regard to 


Christian workers the following percentages are i}luminating : 
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From Secujar — State 


I Cr Christian isti 
Universities. Univer’es. Christian 


Univer'es, Colleges, 


Foreign missionaries,....  .5 71 9.1 g 
Theological students..... a 6 6 12.0 Pie 
Home missionaries....... 4 6.3 85 848 


“The Church college holds a remarkably advantage 


; < sh OUS position 
in the last column of figures. 


The Christian college of course must furnish its ful] quota of 
recruits for the pulpit and the missionary field. It should provide 
also workers for the Sunday-school. To do this there isa neces- 
sary connection between learning and the Christian spirit as P 
fessor Shedd points out here: 


ro- 


“There should, indeed, be no laxity in the matter of scholarship 
The best in the land should be insisted upon, both from the stand. 
point of the classroom and the standpoint of productive research, 
There should be, however, something beyond mere scholarship 
and culture in the faculty in proportion as there is more than these 
things to be brought out in the student. ‘Like teacher, like scholar.’ 
is pretty safe logic in college life, 

“This question is more than one of general Christian culture, it 
is one of true religious activity. All will acknowledge that if the 
man is to get this impetus at all he must get it in school days, 
The high-school graduate enters as freshman at the most plastic 
period of his life. Unconsciously, perhaps, he patterns his opin- 
ions, his ideals of life, and, to some degree, his conduct also, after 
one or another of his instructors. This is but the manifestation 
of the hero-worship instinct of the boy, and the loving memories 
that cluster about the names of such men as Prof. David E. Beach, 
of Marietta; Prof. John T. Duffield, of Princeton; and a host of 
others, are but records of the hero-worship of the young collegian.” 





DIFFICULTIES OF SOUTH-AFRICAN CHURCH UNION— 
Even South Africa is agitated over the project of church union, 
thus making the movement, together with Australia, practically 
world-wide. There is, however, an impediment encountered there, 


and Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World (New York) 


thinks that the discussion will continue for several years to come, 
The four denominations concerned are the Congregationalist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist, and tho the tenacity with 
which some doctrines are held by single members may delay the 


proposed union, there may be an advantage in keeping up the dis- 
cussion, thinks 7he Congregattonalist, in that “one obstacle after 


another in the way of union is examined and its real character 
analyzed.” This journal continues; 


“Jt has been claimed that there is no essential element in Chris- 
tian life and doctrine for which any one of the denominations wit- 
nesses more definitely than the cthers. To this statement the 
Baptists take exception, saying that they stand more distinctively 
than any others for a regenerated membership. In the South 
African Congregaticnalist a Congiegationa) minister, Rev. W. P. 
Williams, replies to this claim precisely asa minister in the United 
States would do. He says that no one would deny that Baptists 
stand more definitely than others for a symbclism that stands for 
a change of heart, or that they desire to continue that symbolism, 
which is the act of immersion of the candidate for membership in 
water, because they so interpret the wil) of Christ. But he says 
truly that the other three denominations stand for the thing sym- 
bolized, that is, the need of the regenerated membership, just as 
positively as Baptists. As to infant baptism, he says it has no 
connection with membership in the Church. The fact that a can- 
didate for membership was baptized in infancy does not in any 
way influence the judgment of the Church in receiving him. In- 
fant baptism is continued in our churches because it has certain 
values in regard to deepening holy interest in child life, and in 
regard to emphasizing the unity of the Christian family. Personal 
acceptance of Christ as the divine Savior is the one and only doo 
to membership in the four denominations, Baptists continue their 
symbol of it, that is all the difference between them and the others. 
Such continuance on their part ought not to be a barrier to union 
with other bodies who agree with them in every primary element 
of faith. It will take a good while for Baptists clearly to appre: 
hend this position, and perhaps for the other denominations as 
well, but it seems to stand as the actual position of all these 
denominations.” 
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pe LETTERS AND ART " 


RIVAL DEVILS 


HE devil had more openly-confest votaries in New York on 
e Tuesday evening of last week than in all likelihood ever be- 
fore fell to his lot. At two theaters his satanic majesty was im- 
personated by leading actors of the local stage, and the press report 
that disappointed thousands were unable to gain admission to the 
spectacle. The vehicle of his appearances were rival English ver- 
sions of a play by a Hungarian journalist, Mr. Ferenc Molnar, with 


the title of “The Devil” It has had a great success in European 


exhausted capacity of both houses saw on the street one phase of 
the warfare. Mr. Savage, whose playhouse is remote from the 
heart of the theater district, sent “sandwich-men” to parade Forty- 
second Street bearing on their backs the legend “Thou Shalt Not 


Steal 





The Devil.” Zhe Tribune's account of the piece runs thus : 


“Instead of a blasphemous drama, the audience beheld a virile 
representation of the frailties of human nature, painted in varied 
colors by a cunning master. ‘The Devil’ isa morality play of the 
highest order. It is the first thoughtful representation of the new 
season; and discussion of its merits as 2 play and of the mora) it 

imparts must be deferred until a later date. It is only 














necessary to record here that it created a profound im- 
pression. 

“There are three acts, and in each Ferenc Molnar has 
boldly set forth in dialog and actions the passions of 
the human soul; all through, the Devz/ appears to be 
laughing at the very weaknesses he has portrayed. The 
plot is not a novel nor a striking one, but it is deftly 
worked out. An artist is in love with the beautiful 
wife of a wealthy merchant. She, too, loves, but fears 
to express her passion. The Deve? appears on the stage 
within five minutes after the curtain has gone up and 
quits it in the last act, when his work is accomplished, 
The artist hesitates. 

“The merchant’s wife, fodan, hopes to bury her own 
passion by seeming to approve of his marriage to a friv- 
olous young creature named (Vilma, She is already 
aware that he has befriended a mode), but that incident 
in the artist’s life only quickened her desire to see him 
the husband of z7@ma. The Devzd, in the disguise of a 








GEORGE ARLISS 


At the Belasco Theater. 
GIVING NEW YORK A FORETASTE OF THE EVIL ONE. 


EDWIN STEVENS 


capitals, and, in what was announced as “the authorized English 
version,” was promised for production in America by Colonel 
Savage. The theatrical world was electrified on Monday of last 
week by an announcement from Mr. Harrison Gray Fiske that he 
would present another version of the play with Mr. George Arliss 
in the title-rdle. People were also apprized of surreptitious re- 
hearsals in a suburban town with the theatrical company passing 
under fictitious names by way of accomplishing a feat of outgen- 
eralship. Mr. Savage had already “tried out” his play in “the 
provinces ” and, all-unsuspecting of riva)s, had a))owed his players 
to scatter on their summer holidays. Moreover, his hands were 
ful) with fina) rehearsa)s of a “Merry Widow ”company. Then the 
bomb burst. What Mr. Savage did, says 7he Sun (New York), 
“crack the managerial whip over the backs of his actors” in 


a fashion like this: 


was to 


“His star, Edwin Stevens, was at the time on Nantucket Island. 
Mr. Savage got him by wireless. Mr. Stevens chartered a steam- 
Yoat which took him to Wood’s Hole, where he caught an express 
train to New York. He arrived at Mott Haven at 1:59 Monday 
mormirg, where an automobile was waiting for him, Straight to 
the Garden Theater, at something Jess than sixty miles an hour, 
the automobile took Stevens, where all-night rehearsals had started 
already under the direction of Mr. Savage, Mr. Herford, and 
Robert Milton. 

“Mr. Savage held them hard at work unti) daylight yesterday 
morning, six hours of steady grind. There was a short interval 
then for breakfast and rest, and then at 9 o’clock in the morning 
Mr. Stevens and the rest of the company went back to work and 
plugged away until 7 o’clock last night. A few minutes more than 
an hour )ater the audience was in the Garden Theater applauding 
a company of actors who appeared as fresh and energetic as if they 


had been resting, )etter perfect, for weeks.” 
The recent opera war may be paralleled by a theatrical warfare 
thus inaugurated. Critica) opinion has not settled down toa judg- 


ment of the respective merits of the two performances, The pub- 
lic in general and the devotees who were excluded because of the 


At the Garden Theater, 


Denign philanthropist, gradually enters the lives of the 

artist and /ofax. They fear him at first, but come to 

like his manners, and eventually fall into the path he 

had planned for them. There are several dramatic inci- 

dents in the progress of this play, notably in the second 

and the last acts. The impelling figure, however, is that of 
the ever-present philanthropist. He is here, there; in the 
studio at three in the afternoon, and at midnight the wonder of a 
grand assemblage attending a reception given by Jolan's husband. 
“In the last act Jo/ax hurries into Sandor’s studio. She is al- 
most beside herself with joy. She has calmly assured herself that 


the storm is passed, that once she has in her possession a certain 
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WHEN DEVIL MEETS DEVIL, 


—Sullivant in the New York American. 
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communication she had written at the dictation of the benevolent 
philanthropist there would be no recurrence of temptation. 

“She found there the same suave gentleman who had surprized 
her in the same place only a few hours before. She told him of 
her determination. She was anxious to know if he had given the 
communication to Sazdor. 
The Devel said he had not, 





and for a moment she was 
happy. Witiin five minutes 
she had told, in her’ own lan- 
guage, what she had _ writ- 





ten at the Del's dictation. 
Then that amiable gentleman 


recalled that he had not pre- 
| sented her letter to Sandor. 

Would he do so now? The 
curtain is falling when the 
lovers leave the studio, arm 
in arm. When it hides half 
the audience there is only 
one figure on the stage, the 
dominant character at the 
play, the benevolent gen- 
feman of ithe world, the 
Devil.” 

The Press (New York) ob- 
serves that “it is easy to com- 





prehend why managers’ en- 
vaved in bitter yivalyy for 
possession of this drama, for 
m many of its aspects it ts 


one of the strongest and most 








ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, ea 
gripping plays the stage has 


Editor of The Bookman, who oncesat z ee ‘ ae 
seen in a decade. There is 


up all night to get the first advance 
proof-sheets that contained the solution heart and passion and head to 
of the mystery in “ The Hound of the . cine . . F 
hesheestiien ” the play, and probably that 

explains it all.” Yet there is 
this misgiving over the principal character : 

“We are made to laugh with him and at times we are almost 
carried along with sympathy for his project. Here is the poison 
in the potion. With a play that has no heroism to reward, and 
wherein Satan is superior to the forces of evil throughout, carrying 
otf the final victory, the clergy will be concerned even if Anthony 
Comstock does not go afoot with a bigger club than he whacked 
on the luckless head of Bernard Shaw. 


“*Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ by comparison with the Molnar 
devil is a Sunday-school tract. If this play should become a great 


popular success, in spite of its lack of appeal to the groundlings, 
the forces that have supprest horse-racing should be aroused to 


herce attack on the immorality of ‘The Devil.’” 


A LITERARY FACTORY 

HERE appears to be a literary factory as well as factories of 
other kinds, and a successful journeyman in this factory 

tries what modicum of comfort he can provide for the “ discouraged 
short-story writer ” whose confessions were quoted in our issue of 
June 20. In that unburdening, it will be recalled, a man confest 
that if measured by pecuniary results he must admit “flat failure,” 
His words were 
taken by us from the “Pilgrim’s Scrip” in the July American 


Vagazine, now in the same department Mr. Gilson Willets en- 


but “if regulated by praise I am a success.” 


deavors to “show by convincing, specific, practical facts that star- 
vation is not necessary in the writing life.” As a supplement to 
the record he furnishes below it may be read in “Who’s Who in 
America” that Mr. Willets has had a varied newspaper and edi- 
torial experience, that he has traveled as special correspondent for 
the popular weeklies, and that the titles of some 6f his books are : 
“Anita, the Cuban Spy,” “The Triumph of Yankee Doodle,” 
“The Loves of Twenty and One,” “The Bull-Fighters,” and 


“Commercial Invasion of Europe.” By such further “facts” as 





{August 24. 


the following Mr, Willets tries to convince the Q 


espondent author 
that starvation is folly: 


“T have been writing, nothing but writing, for eighteen years 
without a single interruption of any kind, always aS 2 Tree lane 
{ have produced 7,200,000 words, for which ] received $72 ry sia 

“ My articles and stories have appeared in go different m: —wazin 
and weeklies and in 40 newspapers, besides syndicate Pte vo 
500 new Spe ier S. 

“{ have written nine books, including two novels, works of ref- 
erence, and books of the ‘premium’ class. Combined sale of these 
books, 750,000. , 

“I have written more than 1,500 different magazine articles, 


and 
over 100 short stories, and heaven knows how many pz siegihdines and 


advertisements. My ‘stuff ’ has appeared over 100 different names, 


“My output has averaged, for eighteen years. some 400,000 words 
ayear. Average pay, one cent a word. Average yearly earninys 


trom writing alone, $4,000. In certain years I have made $6,000 
or a little more. I have been paid five cents a word; but I do nat 


seek this class of work. i find that { can make more at work for 
one or two cents a word. 


“My workshop ts a ward factory, capacity, 3,000 words a day. 


When absent (half the year or more) I travel in search of raw 


material. $n such quest ) have traveled 200,000 miles—every 
country in Europe, every State in the Union, besides India, etc, 


Tyayeled 5,000 miles Jast year.” 


FOREBEARS OF SnERLOCK HOLMES 


ie T has been generally known that Sherlock Holmes is the liter- 


iry embodiment of an Edinburgh-University professor as 
that y man dmprest himself upon the sensitive plate of Conan Doyle's 
mind. The Professor was Dr. Joseph Bell, and he was accustomed, 
we are reminded by Mr. Arthur Bartlett Maurice, to “sit in the 
patients’ waiting-room with a face like a red Indian, and diagnose 
the people as they came in before even they had opened their 
mouths.” In telling their symptoms and giving details of their 
lives he hardly ever madea mistake. In Sherlock ffolmes and 
Dr. Bell, physical as wel) as intellectual traits were the same. 
They had “the same sharp, piercing eyes, the eagle nose, and the 
hawk-like features.” [n Collier's (August 15) Mr. Maurice gives 
a sample glimpse of Dr. Bell, who might be accused, as the stage 
Mimics sometimes say, of giving “my imitation of my imitator”: 
“Dr. Bell, as well as Sherlock Holmes, was often inclined to be 
highly dramatic in the exposition of his singular faculties, A 


patient would enter his consulting-room. ‘Ah,’ the Professor 


would say, ‘I perceive that you are a soldier, a non-commissioned * 


otficer, and that you have served in Bermuda.’ The man would 
acknowledge the correctness of the indictment, and the students 


would express their surprize. ‘How did I know that, gentlemen ? 
The matter is simplicity itself. He came into the room without 
taking his hat off, as he would go into an orderly’s room. He was 
a soldier. <A slight authoritative air, combined with his age, 

















By courtesy of ** Collier’s Weekly.” 
UPPER BAKER STREET, LONDON, 


Showing the home of Sherlock //olmes. 
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chows that he was a non-commissioned officer, A slight rash on 
the forehead tells me that he was in Bermuda, and subject to a 
certain rast known only there. 


The figure of Joseph Bell was very clear in Conan Doyle’s mind, 
Mr. Maurice continues, when he sat down to write “A Study in 
Scariet.” A part Was also played by the American premier in 


detective fiction, as the following shows: 


“ He had been reading Edgar A)ljan Poe's ‘The Purloined Letter ’ 
and ‘She Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ the tales which introduce 
‘. Dupin, and had formed some very definite ideas of his own 
abou! the detective in fiction, ‘Ina work which con- 
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r6le, has now reached almost three hundred performances at the 
ThéAtre Antoine, a very remarkable run for Paris. ‘The result of 
this success has been exceedingly annoying to the French police 
officials. One Parisian out of five nowadays cons)ers )ymseli a 
Sherlock Holmes, and consequently everybody is asking why M. 
Hamard should fail where the English detective would have suc- 
ceeded in no time. In connection with two recent sensational 
murders the Paris papers have been setting Jorth their versions of 
how these mysterious crimes are committed, in the form of inter- 
views with Skertack Malmes. ‘The other day a footman stole 
a casket containing ten thousand francs’ worth of jewels and con- 


cealed it in a hole in the ground in the Bois de Boulogne. When 





sists in the drawing of detectives,’ he once wrote, ‘there 
are only one or two qualities which one can use, and an 
author is forced to hark back upon them constantly, so 
iat every detective must really resemble every other de- 
tective toa greater or less extent. There is no great 
originality required in devising or constructing such a 

> * . ’ . . 
man, and the only possible originality which one can get 
into a story about a detective is in giving him original 
plots and problems to solve, as in his equipment there 
must be an alert acuteness of mind to grasp facts, and 
the relation which each af them bears to the other.’ 
After thinking over his detective for some time Dr. 
Doyle began building up a scientihe system by whith 
everything might be logically reasoned out. Along 
purely intellectual tines Poe had done that before with 
M. Dupin. Sherlock Clolies was practical and syste- 
matic, and where he differed Srom Dupin was that in 
consequence of his previous scientific education he 
possest a vast fund of exact knowsedge from which to 
GIG vies oes 

“While it remained for Sherlock Holes wo wake gen- 
erally popular the science of deduction, the methods 


employed, in some form or other, may be traced back 














from writer to writer until they are lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The reasoning of Sherlock Holmes is exactly 
along the lines of reasoning followed by 17. Dupin in 
‘The Purlomed Letter’ and ‘The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.’ Poe probably drew his inspiration from the interesting 
story in Voltaire’s ‘Zadig,’ which tells how Zadig describes to the 
King’s chief huntsman al) the peculiarities of a horse and a dog 
which he had himself never seen. Voltaire, in his turn, probably 
derived his hint from a story by the Chevalier de Mai))y, entitled 
‘Voyage et Aventure des Trois Princes de Sarendip,’ which ap- 
peared in 1719, or twenty- 
eight years earlier than ‘Za- 





dip-> * 


Mr. Maurice notes that 
Sherlock folmes has had a 
remarkable success upon the 
stage, not only in America, 
where he was first presented 
by Mr. William) Gillette in 
1900, but also in Berlin and 
Paris. The play produced in 
the latter city during the past 
season “follows closely on the 
lines of the Gillette play, dif- 
fering radically only in its last 

” “ wet , 
act,” and “has proved one of 
the most striking successes 
that the Paris stage has 
known for years.” “The 
word ‘sherlockitis’ is only one 
of the contributions to Pa- 
risian argot tor which Mr. 
| Pierre de Courcelle’s adapta- 

tion has been responsible.” 
Mr. Maurice writes further : 
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DR. JOSEPH BELL, 
“M. de Courcelle’s play, 


The Edinburgh Professor, who was the : pes ; 
with M. Gemier in the title- 


original of the great detective. 


By courtesy of “Collfer’s Weekly.” 


THE LATE JAMES PAYN AND CONAN DOYLE 

Engaged in a téte-A-téte in Dr. Doyle’s brary. 
finally forced to confess, he declared that he had been so wuch 
imprest by the cunning of 4/o/mes and the skill of Aforvéarty asa 


a se ; a: ‘ 
criminal that he wished to imitate them.” 


A BRONTE MARE’S-NEST 


ia HERE must be in England a certain delight in literary mare’s- 
Not long ago we recorded their discovery of aci- 
pher that yave the authorship cf Shakespeare’s plays to the Earl of 


nests. 


Southampton [see THE LITERARY DIGEST, November 23, 1907). 
This discovery was due to a schoolmaster who declined to take 
the public fully into his confidence. Now a correspondent of the 
London Academy, My. J. Malham-Dembleby, has proo! positive 
that Charlotte, and not Emily, Bronté wrote “Wuthering Heights, ” 
So far 
as we have seen, Mr. Nicol, the schoolmaster, hasn’t told what he 


knows about Shakespeare and Southampton. 


but he isn’t going to tel) us any more about it at present. 


Shall we ever know 
the proof that Charlotte, and not her sister, wrote the famous 
novel? Mr. Malham-Dembleby wrote an article in 7he Fortrightly 
Review (March, 1907) on the Bronté subject, yet he says in The 
y Jcademy (August 1), “{ have not as yet presented in print virtually 
any of my evidence on Charottle Bronté’s ‘Wuthering Heights,’ ” 


but the questions of interested people Jead him to tell this much; 


“‘Vane Eyre’ traces its descent immediately from the same 
source as ‘Wuthering Heights’; it does not stand alone, having 
perfect affinity with ‘Wuthering Heights’ in so far that if Charlotte 
Bronté had not written ‘Wuthering Heights’ my regretful duty 
would have been to show she had been guilty of one of the most 
flagrant and sensational literary thefts imaginable. ....... 

“‘Why should Currer Bell persist in denying her authorship of 
“Wuthering Heights ”?’ 

“ Because a disastrous law-suit might have resulted but for lier 
denials. The author of ‘Wuthering Heights ’"--which work was 





saat. 


i 
; 











accepted long before ‘Jane Eyre’—was pledged to send her second 
work (which was ‘Jane Eyre’) to a Mr. Newby, the publisher of 
‘Wuthering Heights.’ Read the following extract from a letter to 
the publishers of ‘Jane Eyre’ from Charlotte Bronté in response 
to their offer to publish the next works by the authors of ‘Agnes 
Grey’ and ‘Wuthering Heights’ : 

' . ‘my relatives would have been most happy had it been 
in their power to avail themselves of your proposal respecting the 
publication of their future works, but their present engagements 
to Mr. Newby are such as to prevent their consulting freely their 
own inclinations and interests, and I need not tell you. . . that 
engagements must be respected whether they are irksome or not. 
For my own part I peculiarly [italics mine] 
regret this circumstance.’ 
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season in those capitals that enabled her to keep literary folk h 
acquainted at first hand with the ever-renewed procession of rey 
ary lions in the great centers. It was almost an experience bit 
real thing to get her intimate personal touch upon the individu at 
and peculiarity of each new star rising on the horizon in Renae a 
letters. How this poet lived, how that novelist’s garden tier 
out, how such and such an editor or philosopher conducted. i 
self at table, or what the great portrait painter himself said of “0 
portrait of Lady So-and-So, that everybody Was at the moment 
talking about, all these fresh tidings from the people who are doin 
things in the literary world really helped the illusion that here : 
Boston some of us might be in it and of it, too. 


“Tt must not be lost sight of, in considering 





“In view of my evidence I know that Char- 
lotte Bronté was aware she used the word 
‘peculiarly ’ in its proper sense; it was a matter 
affecting her personal property—it meant to 
her the loss while she lived of the recognition 
of her authorship of her ‘Wuthering Heights’ ; 
it meant the assumption of a deceptive réle 
repugnant to her honorable nature, but, once 
assumed, inseparable. What tragedy was 
this!” 


In a letter in Zhe Academy (July 18) Mr. 
Maiham-Dembleby claims the supporting 
opinion of an earlier writer, the poet Sidney 
Dobell, who declared (in Zhe Palladium, 
September, 1850) “in the face of Charlotte 
Bronté’s denying the authorship of ‘Wuthering 
Heights’”: 


“That any hand but that which shaped ‘Jane 
Eyre’ and ‘Shirley’ cut out the earlier statues 
[the characters in ‘Wuthering Heights’] we 
should require more than the evidence of our 
senses to believe. Whatever absolute 
superiority we may discover in ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
we find in it only further evidence of the 








the merits of a life lived as Mrs. Moulton’s was— 
from girlhood to age—and a graceful and beau- 
tiful old age she knew how to make it—that the 
literary life is quite the exceptional one in this 
country. It will be of her work, in large part, if 
more of such lives are lived among us. If there 
comes to be enough of them so that by touching 
elbows they make a fraternity strong enough to 
insist upon some things with publishers and the 
public, strong enough to uphold certain stand- 
ards of taste and culture, and above all to create 
that indefinable medium vaguely termed ‘atmos. 
phere’* which nevertheless is the very breath 
of a flourishing literary productiveness in any 
community—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 
will be looked back to as a founder. She was 
simply in earnest about literature and the 
literary life.” 


Her prime function and _ public service, it 
is asserted, was “to make the most of every 
springing promise of a poet—to make him, or 
her, feel that there was nothing else so impor- 
tant in the world as the gifts they were work- 
ing together.” But she led a busily productive 








producing qualities to which ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ bears testimony.” 


The Manchester Guardian agrees to wait Whe for many years maintained a literary 
salon in Boston 


for Mr. Malham-Dembleby’s “evidence,” but 
in the mean time it claims the right “to express vigorous incre- 
dulity.” Further: 


“If he could establish his point he would mar a noble romantic 
story and a perfectly coherent and well-authenticated one. If 
Emily Bronté were proved not to have written ‘Wuthering Heights’ 
she would remain an astonishing and distinguished person by vir- 
tue of her poems, unless, indeed, we are to conspire to take these 
from her; but she would share with her sister an extraordinary 
deception begun for the most flimsy reasons and carried on with 
incredible success. If Emily Bronté did not write ‘Wuthering 
Heights ’ we may as well poo] the world’s literature and say it was 
written by mankind.” 


FOSTERING THE LITERARY LIFE 


HE elements necessary to the flourishing of the literary salon 
are supposed not to exist in any abundance in this country, 
yet it is being said of the late Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton that 
she “contributed so far as one person may to create the atmosphere 
in which letters live and flourish.” Her home was Boston, and 7/e 
Transcript, \ooking upon contemporary Boston as living in “the 
dusk of her departed literary gods,” speaks with affection of the 
woman who “maintained so many years a very good example ot a 
‘salon’ such as we read of in the Old World, where the ‘intellectuals’ 
may meet and exchange views and news.” There was no provin- 
cialism in Mrs. Moulton’s experience of life, as Zhe Transcript 
shows : 


“It was the habit she had of keeping in touch with London and 
Paris by annual visits of several months during the height of the 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


literary life on her own account as well. Atthe 
age of eighteen her first book of poems and 
sketches was published under the title of “ This, 
That, and the Other.” She wrote freely for the 
leading magazines and for newspapers when 
newspapers demanded a literary quality in their productions. 
Poetry, fiction, travel, and children’s stories were the genre in 
which she worked. In the notices following her death at Boston 
on August 10 there is frequent quotation of one of her best- 
known poems. It is this: 


Copyrighted, 1904, by J. E. Purdy, Boston, 


We lay us down to sleep, 
And leave to God the rest; 

Whether to wake and weep 
Or wake no more be best. 


Why vex our souls with care? 
The grave is cool and low,— 

Have we found life so fair 
That we should dread to go? 


We've kissed love’s sweet, red lips, 
And left them sweet and red: 
The rose the wild bee sips 
Blooms on when he is dead. 


Some faithful friends we've found; 
But they who love us best, 
When we are under ground 
Will laugh on with the rest. 


No task have we begun 

But other hands can take, 
No work beneath the sun 

For which we need to wake. 


Then hold us fast, sweet Death, 
If so it seemeth best 

To Him who gave us breath 
That we should go to rest. 


We lay us down to sleep: 

Our weary eyes we close; 
Whether to wake and weep 

Or wake no more, He knows. 
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GEORGE GOULD. 


THE CHECK TO ADVANCING PRICES 


AFTER several weeks of rising prices in 
the stock-market, there came in the 
week of August 10 to 15 a check at- 


tended by sharp declines. Altho this 
was the week of Bryan’s notification 
speech, the declines were not generally 


attributed to that event. The New York 
Times remarked that, ‘‘so far from giving 
cause foralarm in Wall Street or elsewhere,” 
the speech was ‘‘ really soothing,’ while the 
New York Sun (both these papers being 
hostile to Mr. Bryan) said that ‘‘the 
Street showed as little disposition to 
attach importance to the Bryan speech 
of acceptance as it did to the publication 
of the Taft acceptance speech.” 

Quite another cause is found by the 
New York Evening Post, which also is 
supporting Taft. After remarking that 
the declines ‘‘need not have been so very 
surprizing when the advance is recalled,”’ 
the writer added: 


‘Stocks such as Union Pacific, Reading, 
and St. Paul, which have led in the con- 
tinuous speculation of the past six weeks, 
had risen in that period 12 to 16 points, 
and had done so on predictions of an im- 
mediate resumption of business activity 
which had not materialized. To such a 
process there is a necessary limit, unless 
some notable and unexpected event, of a 
favorable nature, occurs to bring the 
investing public into the market as a 
buyer. And that is exactly what had not 
occurred.”’ 


A similar view was taken by The Fi- 
nancial Chronicle (August 15), which said, 
“the sort of reckless advance in values 
had gotten for the moment entangled in 
its own audacity, paving the way for the 
slump.’’ The New York Herald, continu- 
ing to print its list of railroad and indus- 
trial stock prices for the present and for 
two years ago, shows that, should divi- 
dends be paid as now, many stocks are 
st ll (August 18) attractive. (See adjoin- 
ing column for table.) 


E. H. HARRIMAN, 


DARWIN P. KINGS 


President of the New 


York Life 





LEY, JAMES M CREA, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Insurance Company. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


stock-market in 


Discussing the con- 
nection with Mr. Bryan’s speech, the 
New York Evening Post remarks that 


the decline in values in the week of August 
10 to 15 ‘‘ended when the speech was 
found to be calm and deliberate in tone,”’ 
prices which had been declining before 
that event recovering after it. Turning 
to the future, the writer finds that ‘‘the 
promise is for a different sort of contest 
from what was apparently foreshadowed 
eight months ago. The idea then preva- 
lent in the market being that the contest 
would be marked by violent agitation, 
by parades of unemployed, by denuncia- 
tions of wealth in general, by incendiary 
speeches, and by appeal to every instinct 
of class prejudice and resentment.” If 


this is in fact to be the character of the 
campaign, the preliminary signs of it are 
thus far lacking. Should the case be that 
the present calm demeanor is to be main- 
tained until the election is over, the 
writer thinks it ‘‘ worth while asking how 
far the expected disturbance of business 
and finance is likely to materialize.” He 
says: 


‘Up to the present time, most people 
have explained the market’s indifierence 
to politics as due to its conviction that 
Mr. Taft would be an easy winner. This 
is still the belief, but it is likely to be 
shaken, from time to time, by the inci- 
dents of the campaign—in which case the 
‘political scare’ may be heard from. 
The supposition that financial interests 
are indifferent as to which candidate 
wins will hardly commend itself to most 
observant people; but there is plainly 








RAILWAY SHARES. 


Yearly Net Present 
Dividend, Price, Income, Last Net 
NAME. Per cent. 1906. 1906. Price Income. 
PIR «500 55:16:00.0: 40 n io 9 658 ha 808 Spats Hse 8 8 w eeLD 5 1104 5.42 87} 5.70 
Atchison pf.. Sie $i6ik 4k OO GW the Dorn oe 4a Se See 5 106 4.92 95 5.29 
Baltimore & Ohio......... Saws 0964-0. oie 6 6 125% 4.79 94 6.38 
Baltimore & Ohio aa Parade toy echt te aus bG ee GF oe 4 994 4.02 83 4.82 
Central of New Jersey................. 220000 8 239% 4ava3 198 4.04 
Chesapeake & Ohio. . ; I 653 1.52 424 2.33 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul......00 00 7 199% 3.81 146% 4.79 
Chicago & Northwestern................000000- 7 240 2.82 160 4.38 
Delaware: G@ Hudson... 66. c cece een 9 2343 3.83 1684 5.34 
Denver & Rio Grande pf. saad 5 g14 5.46 68 7.36 
Great Northern pf.. Seta aera G4 aimee aS aieets 7 348 2.06 136} 5.14 
PEPE CONLIAL 05.50 cok wesc gcse s be sseeeseses 7 184} 3-79 137 5.11 
*Louisville & Nashville.............-..+.+0+--- 5 1564 3.82 110 4.54 
Mo., Kans. & Texas pf...........-c.ccccccceees 4 76 5.26 64 6.25 
*New York Central. . Sw Gates «a 6% . 5 156} 3.84 105 4.77 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.............. 8 204} 3.23 140 5.72 
New York, Ontario & Western.................. 2 574 3-49 42 4.7 
Northern Pacific.................0- ya asbeue 7 2324 3.02 142? 4.90 
+Pennsylvania Railroad............... 0.000000 6 1474 4.74 124% 4.83 
Brea hrs he Oe Gr BIOS: occa ecce asad 4 87 4.59 75 5.33 
Reading. . F eiib-siafore: $e ve Vaud a wnd arate ace -ose @sael 4 164 2.44 124 3.33 
Southern Pacific............--..secceceeeeeeee 6 974 6.16 97% 6.13 
Southern Pacific pf............0 ccc cece eeeceee 7 1204 5.80 1184 5.90 
RSH UCINO Sis scala Tie veseceesacecseupeeees 10 195% 5.12 156% 6.38 
UOMO PACIIG DE Soc ccicc cece ete ee cecaceress 4 993 4.03 85% 4.70 
INDUSTRIAL. 
American Car & Foundry pf.................0005 7 105 6.66 102 6.87 
American Locomotive pf...............00000008 7 120} 5.82 107 6.54 
American Smelting & Refining pf................ 7 130 5.38 107% 6.52 
PM EOE sk oisi5 gos cee so OR Kee Cee ee ONES 7 157 4.46 135 5.18 
American Telegraph & Telephone. . eis pide h areceia ays 38 144% 5-53 123? 6.47 
American Tobacco ob Ue a tere atOhe aside tn b.a5 Ss 6 109 5.50 94 6.39 
Central Leather pf. . ee er eree 7 1074 6.51 97 7.22 
GOMBEAT TOICCORIO Sc ooo ov cee ewe ccccececes ee we 8 184 4.34 142 5.64 
*International Paper pf............-..s+eeeeee- 4 go 6.66 58} 6.87 
National: ead. Co: pli... ccc ccc ee cscscvas’s 7 1064 6.58 104 6.73 
United States Steel... ccc eve wer essenene 2 50} 3.98 46 4.34 
United States Steel pf.........0.. 0.0.20 2 ee ee eee 7 113} 6.17 09 6.42 
* Paid 6 per cent. in 1906. ‘+ Paid 7 per cent. in 1906. 
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manifest, even on Wall Street, a curious 
apathy which certainly did not prevail 
in either 1goo or 1896. This is doubtless 
partly due té° the fact that the currency 
is not now directly involved in the contest, 
and partly to the fact that even Wall 
Street has been educated, in the past eight 
vears, to tolerance and often approval of 
attacks on ‘predatory wealth.’ 

‘In those earlier years, the great aggre- 
gations of capital were looked upon, from 
the Stock Exchange, as the guardians and 
protectors of financial conservatism. The 
most conspicuous of them are to-day re- 
garded, even in investment centers, as 
promoters of speculation, disturbers of 
economic equilibrium, and, in not a few 
instances, as freebooters, on a large scale, 
in the preserves of the Stock Exchange 
itself. In so far as Wall Street has ap- 
plauded the achievements of President 
Roosevelt and Governor Hughes in their 
tussle with Predatory Wealth, it can not 
grow very acutely alarmed over Mr. 
Bryan’s remarks on the same subject.” 

The writer next discusses the influence 
that Bryan’s election, or a belief that he 
will be elected, might have, and says: 

‘The peculiarity of the remarks at 
Lincoln, accepting the nomination, was, 
that they did not touch on the currency, 
or on the management of the Treasury, or 
on surrender to labor-union dictation, or 
on the question of government control 
of railways. Mr. Bryan has given in the 
past some samples of his mode of thinking 
on these problems, and the wheel of cir- 
cumstances notoriously moves, in our 
public affairs, that any one of these prob- 
lems, or all of them at once, might sudden- 
ly come to the front, in critical shape, at 
any moment. This would be the question 
of gravest doubt in the financial mind, if the 
market were once to be thoroughly con- 
vinced that the result of the election is in 
doubt.”’ 


THE FAITH OF EUROPE IN US 


Returning travelers report a decidedly 
better feeling toward us among European 
investors than at any time since the panic 
of last October. Newspapers have already 
made reports of remarks of this nature 
made to their reporters by George Gould, 
and Darwin P. Kingsley. E. H. Harriman, 
traveling in the West, has also spoke 
optimistically. Along with these evidences 
of faith has come to hand an article in 
The Statist (London, June 27) in which it 
is declared : ; 

“The continued progress of the United 
States would be much more doubtful did 
the country not possess unlimited power 
of expanding its agricultural’ output. 
But it is not within sight of the period in 
which it will not be able enormously to 
increase its output of foodstuffs. In the 
West and in the South there are very large 
districts still awaiting cultivation, and these 
districts are supplemented by great tracts 
of land where irrigation is only in its 
initial stages. Moreover, after the whole 
country is brought under cultivation by 
what is known as extensive farming, the 
resort to intensive farming may enable 
it to double the production possible under 
the present system. The agricultural 
lands of the United States are among the 
most fertile in the whole world, and yet 
wheat is produced at the rate of only 15 
bushels to the acre. Last year the yield 
was only 14.6 bushels. This degree of 
fruitfulness is only one-half that attained 
in Great Britain. 

‘The possible increase in the agricul- 
tural, mineral, and manufacturing wealth 
of the country is, for all practical purposes, 
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unlimited, and there is every probability 
that the country will continue to grow 
in population and in wealth as rapidly, or 
nearly as rapidly, in proportion as it has in 
the past. That the volume of its trade will 
again double, or nearly double, in the 
next decade, as it has in every decade for 
over a century, we have no doubt. In 
brief, the crisis of last year was simply 
a sudden and dramatic readjustment of 
conditions which the economic develop- 
ment of the country rendered essential, 
and which will have lasting and beneficial 
results.”’ 

The writer then discusses the period of 
probable recovery. Hie says “‘signs are 
accumulating that the great depression of 
the last few months is becoming less 
marked, and that before many months 
pass there will be pronounced recovery,” 
and proceeds further’ to say: 


“A bountiful harvest will do much 
to bring trade back to its normal vol- 
ume; and other powerful forces are also 
working toward greater activity. The 
expenditures of capital upon new build- 
ings, upon the construction of  rail- 
ways and of railway equipment, upon 
municipal improvements, and upon the 
extension and equipment of factories and 
mills, have been greatly curtailed, and the 
supply of capital is rapidly overtaking the 
demand. It is true that the issues of new 
capital are still considerable, but these are 
mainly for the purpose of funding the 
floating debt incurred during the great 
activity of last year. In a short time the 
supply of capital will greatly exceed the 
demand, and difficulty will arise in finding 
employment for the surplus. An abun- 
dant supply of capital plus confidence are 
the greatest of all forces making for trade 
expansion. 

‘‘Again, the reduced consumption of the 
American people in the last few months 
has caused great shrinkage in the imports 
into the country; at the same time, their 
desire to obtain as much cash as possible 
has stimulated them to export their prod- 
uce freely. Hence the balance of trade 
with other countries has become very 
favorable to the United States. The bal- 
ance apparently due to the United States 
is so large that America will be able to 
withdraw from Europe a large amount 
of-gold as soon as the state of trade in the 
States calls for additional currency or 
for increased bank reserves.” 

Since the article in The Statist was 
printed, later figures for our imports and 
exports have been given out from Wash- 
ington; for both kinds of trade they con- 
tinue to show heavy declines as compared 
with the figures for last year. For July 
this year, it appears that the total of 
exports was $103,200,219 or a decrease of 
$25,349,316; the July total is the smallest 
since August, 1904, when goods valued 
at only $92,253,881 were shipped abroad. 
Imports have also declined heavily. The 
July returns show that $86,406,316 worth 
were imported, which is a decrease of 
$38,215,577 compared with July last year. 
The total of imports for July is not the 
smallest for the year, however; altho with 
exports the July total is the smallest. In 


May of this year our imports were only of 
a value of $84,042,628. 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS THROUGH CANA- 
DIAN PORTS 


Among the transportation problems that 
now interest Canada none surpasses that 
which aims to provide new routes from 
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the Northwest to Montreal 
the Canadian West by way of Fort Churchill 
on Hudson Bay and thence to Liver 
Of the routes to Montreal a Writer in the 
London Economist remarks that 
raise the question, Will af 
Montreal be the future great summer 
wheat portof North America? While reali- 
zing that “‘ for winter transport Montreal is 
useless and can not compete with the United 
States towns,” the writer remarks that ‘* fc ‘ 
summer shipment it is the obvious port. 
The reason for this is ‘‘its position on the 
St. Lawrence, which gives it direct Water 
communication with the chain of lakes.”’ 
The controlling item in the wheat problem 
is the fact that the freight rate from 
Buffalo to New York by rail is 5he. per 
bushel, while ‘‘wheat can be carried from 
the very interior of the country to Mon- 
treal for 5c.” 

Not only does the Welland Canal now 
make Montreal the cheaper 


and one from 
pool. 


: they 
New \ ork 


port to reach, 
but, when that canal is enlarged, as 
planned, lake steamers will be able to 20 
direct to Montreal, thus avoiding re- 
loading into smaller boats for the canal, 
and making it cieaper still. But this 
canal is not the only scheme Canadians 
have for bringing Montreal nearer to 
Winnipeg: 

“The Trent Canal, when finished, will 
connect Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, 
and so do away with the journey through 
Lake Erie. There is also the far more 
ambitious scheme of the Georgian Bay 
Canal, which will,if carried out, take the 
traffic straight across from the northern 
shore of Lake Huron to the Ottawa River 
and so down to Montreal. At present the 
work has not advanced beyond a survey 
of the country. It will practically com- 
plete a straight line from Montreal to the 
western end of Lake Superior, saving the 
zigzag voyage through three great lakes, 
and reducing the latter part of the 
wheat’s journey by more than two-thirds. 
If the scheme succeeds, New York will 
scarcely be able to compete against Mon- 
treal for the handling of the summer 
wheat traffic.” 

In The Quarterly Review (July) a writer 
outlines the advantages to Canada of the 
summer freight route by way of. Hudson 
Bay. More than five hundred miles north 
of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
lies a region with great wheat-growing pos- 
sibilities. It extends in fact about a thou- 
sand miles north of the United States 
boundary. The writer says of the benefit 
of the route: 


“It is to the Hudson Bay route that 
the people of the Northwest look. with 
most confidence. Fort Churchill (on 
Hudson Bay) and Montreal are practically 
the same distance from Liverpool. If this 
route is feasible, it would mean that the 
products of the Northwest would, in their 
movement to the sea, have their rail 
journey shortened by a thousand miles, 
while the ocean portion of the journey to 
Liverpool would be practically the same 
as at present. The Dominion Govern- 
ment has decided to open this route by 
building a railway to Fort Churchill, As 
a.grain center Winnepeg now stands second 
in North America. It is exceeded only by 
Minneapolis.” 


LOSSES IN RAILROAD EARNINGS 
A compilation has been made by 7ke 
Financial Chronicle (August 15) of losses 
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6% 
Timber Bonds 


Secured by first mortgage on 9,270 
acres of timber land with 70,725,000 
feet of merchantable timber, situ- 
ated within easy reach of a large 
city. Bonds mature in five annual 
installments from 1909 to 1913. 
Value of Company’s timber lands 
is ample to protect this issue and is 
not to be ympaired by cutting dur- 
ing the life of the bonds. Payment 
of principle and interest guaranteed 
by stockholders whose net worth is 
not less than ten times the amount 
of the issue. 


Send for Circular No. 641R. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, Chicago 








IMPROVE 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


One of the most interesting and practical 
books on advertising ever written is ** Push= 
ing Your Business,”’ by ‘. D. MacGregor, 
of the “ Bankers’ Magazine,” New York. 
A 126-page, illustrated, cloth-bound book, 
crammed full of money-making ideas from 
the experience of one of the most successful 
writers of financial advertising. The author 
wrote a circular that brought in $62,000 in 
three weeks. An inspiration in every sen- 
tence, as interesting as a romance, but 
extremely practical as a working text book 
for all advertisers. 

“Written by a man who knows how.’”—Albany 
‘* Argus.”? 

“Simple enough for a tyro to understand.”’— Robt. 
Frothingham, Advertising Manager, Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

‘*“Most to the point of any book on advertising.’ — 
Ruscoe School of Commerce, New York. 

Price, %1.00 Postpaid 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
93 William St., New York 











Public Utility Bonds 


Of Interest to Business Men 
Professional Men and Women 

It is becoming widely recognized 
that the bonds of Public Utility 
Corporations operating in large and 
thriving communities are one of the 
most desirable forms of investment 
for business men, professional men 
and women. 

Based upon safety and liberal in- 


come return combined, a properly se- 
lected Public Utility Bond 7s one of 
the most attractive investments in 
the world. 


We sha)) be glad to send you, ‘ree 
of cost, a copy of our specia} circular 
explaining the important features 
which wi)) be found to alwaysunderly 
a sound issueof Public Utility Bonds. 


Write for Circular No. 450 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Sts., New VYork 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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| borne by the railroads of the United States 


|not complete, it 





While 

tremendous | 
falling off,’ both in the magnitude and ii 

the ratio of the decrease. The reports | 
presented comprise 139 roads or systems | 
and cover an aggregate of over 200,000 | 
miles of road. On this aggregate the 
shrinkage is gross revenue, as compared 
with the 
1QO7, 
adds: 


for the half year ending June 30. 
shows ‘a 









Welch's 
Grape 
Juice 


You may be acquaint- 
ed with Welch’s Grape 
Juice, but do you know 
of the many ways in 
which it may be served ? 

We have two book- 
— lets with recipes which 
| will be sent free upon 


months of } 
The 


corresponding six 


reaches $189,833,646. writer 





“And yet the total is by no means 
complete. Tho the mileage represented | 
is very large, exceeding, as just said, | 
202,000 miles, about 28,000 miles of road 
are not embraced in our table. Making | 
allowance for the mileage unrepresented | 
and for the June loss in the case of the} 
roads which have as yet only reported for 
five months to May 31, it seems safe to} 
compute the reduction in gross earnings | 
for the entire six months for the whole | 
railroad ‘system of the United States at} 
from 230 to 240 million dollars. That| 


is to say, our railroads had during the| 


six months of 1908 from $230,000,000 to 
$240,000,000 less to spend than in the cor- 
responding six months of last year. In 
ratio the falling off for the six months, 
based on the definitely ascertained results 
as recorded in our table, reaches nearly 
17 per cent. (16.80 per cent.),and in this 
case the percentage is not likely to be 
materially changed with the receipt of 
complete returns. 

‘“As the United States railroad system 
as a whole sustained such an extraordinary 


loss in earnings, so the separate roads and | [¢ 


systems are distinguished in the same 
way. The Pennsylvania Railroad has fallen 
no less than $26,334,900 behind in its gross 
for the six months, and this covers only 
the lines directly operated east and west 
of Pittsburg and Erie. The New York 
Central system, including the subsidiary 
and controlled roads, has suffered a de- 
crease of $17,510,067. These two systems 
stand in a class by themselves for amount 
of loss, but the decreases are heavy every- 
where and reach very large amounts on all 
the leading systems. 

‘As for the influences responsible for 
the adverse results in 1908, the depres- 
sion in trade—brought about 
legislative and governmental assaults on 
railroads and other corporations, thus 
destroying the credit of such corporations 
and correspondingly curtailing their capi- 
tal expenditures—has been the chief 
among them. Unfortunately, the falling 
off in railroad revenues, by further cutting 
down the spending power of the roads, 
acted to intensify and aggravate the busi- 


ness depression and to make it still more | 


pronounced. There have been, however, 
some other circumstances and influences 
which have served to acceniuate the loss 
in traffic and in revenues. Thus the grain 
movement, both as measured by 
receipts at the seaboard and the deliveries 


at the Western primary markets, sus-| 


tained a very noteworthy reduction.”’ 


Diplomatically Exprest.—In time of athletic 


rivalry no sentiment expresses the thoughts of a/| 


Harvard man better than ‘‘To h—1i with Yale.” 
Dean Briggs, of the faculty, and the Rev. Edward 


Everett Hale, veteran clergyman and chaplain of the } 
United States Senate, once went down to Soldiers’ | 


Fie)d together at such a time. 

‘“Where are you going, dean?”’ asked a friend. 

“To yell with Hale,” answered the smiling Briggs, 
patriotically and with diplomacy.—Lippincott’s. 


An Inheritance.— Regularity in artificial teeth | 
pleases many, as it did the woman who was talking } 


| 


recently with a friend just in front of a Boston-Herald 
man on a North-Shore train. She was rather good 
\ooking and she chattered until her companion said: 
‘‘How well your teeth look.”’ 
youlike them? I'’mso glad. 
mother’s.”’—Troy Times. 


She answered: ‘‘Do 
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request. 


The best‘one of these 
recipes and one _ that 
makes an ideal refresh- 
ment for receptions, par- 
ties, table use at home, 
etc., we call 


Unfermented 
Grape 
Punch 


Take the juice of three 
lemons and one orange, 
one pint Welch’s Grape 
Juice, one quart water 
and one small cup of 
sugar. If served from 
a punch bowl, sliced 
oranges and pineapple 
| maybeadded. Of course 


| serve cold. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for 
trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Oniaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious 
ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice, free. Sample 


3-oz. bottle by mail 10 cents 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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By Wiviiam Sranzery BRAITHWAITE 


See how the fitful firelight falls 
Upon the walls; 
And I in the darkened corner here 


——_—_——. 


So far, so near 


{ wonder 


! , . ’ } , 
How hagh's the sky, how leep hell's under! 


She speaks no word, | wish none said, 
Silence is dead. 
I watch her dreams move in and out, 
A fairy rout. 
To fall 
Belween, would a cry be heard at alb? 


) Ah, me! what doubtful things I think, 
Here on the brink 
Where my life must leap on yes or no, 


Far down below. 





A cry, 
lhe four great winds hear rushing by! 


‘Good-night.—Good-night,” she said with grace— 
Words commonplace 
To a meaning [ hoped her lips would take 
When my sou) spake. 
O wonder ! 
No cry—but how deep down the fall is under! 
—The American Magazine (Sept.), 


SN ee ee 


The Door. 


| By THEODOSIA GARRISON, 


Oh, my belove, is this thing well done ? 
What part have I with summer and with sun 
Since you deny them to your heart’s relief ? 
Was [ Life’s jester then and nothing more ? 
Open the door! 





\ 

| Between us stands the closed door of your grief, 
} 

} 


Think you I walk with gladness while afar 
You sit alone with sorrow? Nay, not so! 
There is no tear you shed I do not know, 
No wound you feel but I too bear its scar— 
May I not stand beside’ you, then, the less 








| 
: 











The Style Book shows vthers$ send six cents 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago = New York 


st ino banan 
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Wounded by knowledge of your loneliness ? 


OU’LL like this two-button Varsity; that new idea in 
pockets—a little slant, with buttoned flap—is very smart. 





4 
if 
i | Know this, that I, a watcher in the night, 
)} Would find no word to censure or complain 
{ Could I but see upon your window-pane 
| The glow of hearth-fame and of candle-light. 
; So might I turn, who now may only wait 
j | Knowing you sit in darkness—desolate. 


Oh, my belovéd, is this thing well done ? 


ale ee een awe ae nen ts se a 


= | Is Love the veriest servant of your years 
Unworthy to be comrade of your tears ? 
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IT’S OPEN SEASON 


On this fast flying game 
THEY are so speedy that you must aim two or 


three days ahead. Write your name and ours 
on a postal card, pull the trigger and 


Uncle Sam will retrieve the birds. 


What will these free samples do? 
They will write faster, wear longer and 
give you more satisfaction than any 
pen you ever had. They are made of fine, firm, 
smooth, springy metal that can’t corrode or rust 
or catch or splutter. 


They are headed 


your way! 
Shoot Quick 

A. L. SALomon & Co. 
347 Broadway, New York 


— Was mirth alone the bond that made us one ? 


Then to the clown if Love be king no more 














Open the door! 


—The Metropolitan Magazine (August) 


en are always two sides 


to a guestion, but there 1s just 
one periodical where you can learn 


PERSONAL 


The Silent Man Who Does Things.—Frank H. 


Hitchcock, the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, has the enviable reputation of a man who 


ALL the FACTS 

has succeeded in everything he has undertaken, with- 
ALL the ISSUES out any ‘‘pull’’ and with an entire lack of self-ad- 
ALL the NEWS vertising. He is a born organizer, with a perfect 


genius for systematization. To quote from the New 
York World's Washington correspondence: 

You can trace Hitchcock’s steps for the past fifteen 

or sixteen years in the public service by monuments 

ALL 7 HE PAR TIES of achievement, by tasks accomplished, by the tithes 

he has laid at the altar of Do Something, who is 

the only really great joss whom we as Americans 


as a nation worship. You can dig from the public 


OF 


in the Present Campaign 





A Wonderful Tonic 
es ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 


The Literary Digest 











ey feeling during Spring and Summer, 
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secatds— where so many millions of good stories are | e 
embalmed and sepulchered so the pesky newspaper a } 
men can’t get at them—plenty about Hitchcock the 


worker But the bare details are as dry as dust, 

unless you have the luck to stumble over some of the 

Afty-odd monographs and reports on all sorts of sub- 

jects connected with the activities of the Department 

of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce and | 
Labor, of which he is the author. 

Hitchcock wields one of those pens they always / 
hook up with a newspaper writer after he is dead—-a 
facile pen. He can make a report on the most rec- 
ondite subject under the Washington sky look like 
three and a half feet of classic. Those who have 
worked with him say that Hitchcock is the original 
one-man, cabinet-filing system, and that it would 
take a trainload of cases to hold all the useful infor- 
mation on a hundred and one topics that are packed | 
away in his head. His memory is marvelous. He 
never forgets a face Or a name, 

About the only important things he ever does for- 
get are to eat and sleep and to stop work when the 
whistle blows. Hitchcock just naturally would lie 
down and pass away of grief if he belonged to a labor- 
union and had to live up to the eight-hour rule. That 
statistical, vertical filing-cabinet head of his is covered 
on the upper half of the outside with sleek, yellow 
hair, which is wofully disappointing. For it ought 
to be gray, Or white, and scanty, instead of thick, like 
the hair of a typical nerve-ridden, overpowered, and 
undervitalized American who keeps going with forced 
draft until some day grim death jumps out at him 
quick and says **Boo!’’ like that. 

He is destined, unless he is hit by an automobile or 
falls off a high building, to be one of those healthy 
patriarchs who at 87 whoop it over a golf-course like 
a steer in a cornfield and take Welsh rarebits and 
musty ale to bed with them nightly. Hitchcock 
probably will be just such another old man as Su- 
preme Court Justice Harlan, who, by the way, caused 
Hitchcock to become a lawyer by the advice he gave 
him and the interest he took in the young Harvard | 
graduate back in 1891. 

Hitchcock is just 40. He parts his hair in the 
middle, which is a terrific jolt to the theory of the | 


scornful that a man who parts his hair in the middle 
also has to bisect his brain so that he'll have enough 
to moisten both sides of his skull. There isn't a 
bump on his cranium that would evoke more than a 
mild sniff of interest from a self-respecting phrenolo- 
gist. The reason is that he has an extraordinarily 





FRIENDLY TIP 
Restored Hope and Confidence. 


After several pa of indigestion and 
its attendant evil influence on the mind, | 
it is not very surprising that one finally 
loses faith in things generally. 

A N. Y. woman writes an interesting | 
letter. She says: 

‘‘Three years ago I suffered from an 
attack of peritonitis which left me in a 
most miserable condition. For over two 
vears I suffered from nervousness, weak 
heart, shortness of breath, could not 
sleep, ete. ; 

“My appetite was ravenous but I felt 
starved al) the time. I had plenty of food 
but if did not nourish me because of in- 
testinal indigestion. Medical treatment did 
not seem to help, I got discouraged, stopped 
medicine and did not care much whether | 
lived or died. : . 

‘One day a friend asked me why [ didn’t 
try Grape-Nuts, stop drinking coffee and 
use Postum, I had lost faith in everything, 
but to please my friends I began to use 
both and soon became very fond of them. 

“Yt wasn't Jong before 1 got some 
strength, felt a decided| change in my 
system, hope sprang up in my heart and 
slowly but surely I got better. I could 
sleep very well, the constant craving for 
food ceased and I have better health now 
than before the attack of peritonitis. 

“My husband and [ are still using Grape- 
Nuts and Postum.’’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postam Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the ahove letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and §u)) of human interest. 





Character 


There are two kinds of 
character to be considered 
in hat buying—character 
that is represented by the 
individuality of style that 
suits the hat to the man, 
and character that is made 
by the quality of materials 
and wor manship that go 
into the hat. 





awes.voii(jal HATS 


represent the highest development of every essential requisite to hat 
character—a unity of style, materials and workmanship, that at once 
raises them to the pinnacle of hat superiority. 


The new Hawes, von Gal styles 
for Fall and Winter display character in 





every Jine. 
dealers everywhere. Prices, $3,$4 and $5. 


We are 


Makers of the lle $3.00 Hat 
hlawes. vor (al 


Now on sale by leading 


}¥ not at your local dealer's wrife for our new Fall and 
Winter Style Book ‘‘G.’’ 
direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted 
and give your hat size, your height, weight and waist 
measurement. 


We will fill your order 


Add 25<¢ to cower cost of expressage. 


Celebrated 


INCORPORATED 


1178 Broadway, New York 


FACTORIES: 
DANBURY, Connecticut 


Wholesale Offices: 
CHICAGO BOSTON 









i If so, don’t fail to send for our Ue 
# of shaving comforts and booklet on how Ww 
hone, strop and keep your razor in perfect 
condition—Send for it today, it’s 


t’s free. 
BRANDTCUTLERY CONEY (1 Chambers St. NY City 
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Happy 


» Marriage 
Depends 
Jarge)y on a knowl 


edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 


re)ation to life and health, 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 


ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


((ustrated)} 
by William Hf. Walling, A.M, MM D., imparts in | 


m A 


Letobe 












a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Soa, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Know)edge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Sho Id Have. 
Bich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, MMlastrated, $2.00 
Write for “Gther Peaple’s Opinious ” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dupt. B, Phila., Pa, 














SuRBRUG'S” 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 

TheTobaccosareallaged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia”™ is ina cjass by itself 
— nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating 
in qua)ity. A mi)d stimulant. 


At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York. 
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ross-section and end of sweeper 
Showing action of brushes on 
Carpet and how dust is 
deposited and 
confined i 


SWEEPER 


Can only be understood and appreciated by 
those who use it. If you have but one carpet 
or rugin your home, it will pay you abundantly 
to have a Bissell Sweeper. 

Here are a few of the reasons why: It will 
clean and brighten your carpets and rugs as no 
corn broom possibly can. It will add many 
years to their life, as the brush of the sweeper 
lifts the dirt and fine grit out of the rug or 
carpet and disposes of it in the pans, without 
the slightest injury; whereas the corn broom 
simply scatters the dust, injuring the carpets 
and rugs at the same time. 

Would you use a coarse whisk broom to 
brush a delicate fabric of silk or satin? We 
are confident you would not. Then, why use 
a harsh corn broom for sweeping fine carpets 
or rugs? 

Over 9,000,000 women throughout the world 
are using the Bissell, a pretty good testi- 
monial of its merit. Just think of sweeping 
without dust, without noise, no stooping, no 

back-breaking effort, just comfort. 

And, finally, think of the economy in dollars 
and cents. A Bissell‘ ‘Cyco” Bearing Sweeper 
will last longer than fifty corn brooms. 

For sale by all the best trade. Prices from 
$2.50 to $6.50. Ask for free booklet. 

Buy now of your dealer, send us the pur- 
chase slip within one week from date of 
purchase, and receive a good quality leather 
card case FREE, with no printing on it. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Dept. 38A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











(Largest and only exclusive carpet sweeper 
makers in the world.) 





80 Shines 25c: 


Smaller size —enough for 20 shines —10c. 
Go to your dealer—if he can’t supply, clip 
out this whole ad as a certificate and we 
will supply you direct with 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Best for black or russet shoes—will not change 
original color of tan, russet or brown—a pure 
oil dressing—gives a quick, lasting, wate rproof 
shine. Has a delicate odor, and won ’t_ rub off : 
on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


American Shoe Polish Co., 210 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


Use **Nova’’—est Cleaner tor White or any Shade Canvas Shoes. { 
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‘Fowler’s Florimel Lotion 


feeds the skin and cellular tissues, giving a com- 
plexion of child-like purity; banishes redness, rough- 
ness, tan and sunburn, quickly heals chapped hands, 
face and lips. Its purifying and emollient properties 
make the skin exquisitely soft, smooth, white, and in 
its natural healthy condition. A fragrant, enjoyable 
toilet necessity of felicitous combination, appearance 
and quality, giving pleasing results and rare satisfac- 
tion. Ask for it, and take no substitute. There is 
nothing ‘‘just as good.” Artistic booklet and generous 
sized sample bottle free by mail. Address 








\ FOWLER, Manufacturing Chemist, New London, Conn. ) 
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A boon to boarders 
Frigidor 


Keeps water ice-cold all day or all night, 


handy in your room. Ready whenever you 
want it. Prevents extra steps; saves intru- 
sion. Also invaluable in the home, the 
sickroom, and wherever ice-water or cracked 
ice is needed instantly and constantly. 

The Frigidor consists of a sanitary wide-mouthed glass 
| § jar_in a double-walled metal can which keeps cold in 
and heat out. Convenient to pour from; easy to clean. 

$1.50 complete. At your dealer’s. 


The Frigidor is sold by druggists, department and 
house-furnishing stores. If your dealer hasn’t the 
Frigidor, write us and we'll see that you are supplied. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
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Boston CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Philadelphia—New York 
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THE BEST LIGHT 


One burner will give as much light as 
ten ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs —six 16 candle 


power gas jets or5acetylene gas 
jets. Costs 2 cts. per week. Pro- 
duces @& pure, white, steady, safe 
light. Over 200 styles. Every 
! lamp warranted. Agents want- 
| 4 > ed. Write for catalog. 
| THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
92 K. Sth 8t., Canton. ® 








» TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Mac hines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at to 4 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
Ato Apply on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
examination, €@’ Write for IMustrated Catalog V. 


ly pewriterEmporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chieago 










UPS 
ONEY can safely and conveniently () 
earn 6% when invested in our Guar- 
anteed Certificates of Deposit. 
Please write for booklet ‘‘ F”’ giving 
full information concerning our plan. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST CO | 
} CAPITAL E SURPLUS $300.00000 SALT LAKE CITY. 
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"He had small skill o horse flesh 


who bought a ad 
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~SCOPYRIGHT® 
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well-balanced head from the Standpoint of those who 
specialize in top-pieces. All the bumps are on the 
inside, and they're cogged, ball-bearing 


‘ double- 

meshed, and self-oiling. ia 
The general effect of Hitchcock, bow on is like 

unto that of the business end of 


{ a canal-boat, and 
His is the kind of fore- 
head that somehow reminds you of 
jecting hitherward, pushed by 
engine, ' 


about as bluff and square. 


a stone wall pro- 
a forty-five mogul 
His eyes are gray, which is a good sign, 
because almost every man or woman who makes 
more of a dent in the world than a baked 
dropt on a marble-topped table has either 
blue or gray eyes. 


apple 
light 
His mouth is somehow a wee bit 
suggestive of repression of worth-while thoughts that 
might come out clothed in words if that slight pucker 
that weds the upper and the nether 
the center were allowed to relax. 
Spreading out from a neck that is a sturdy, granite 
like column in miniature are a pair of capable shoul- 
ders that require no accentuation by padded co 
be formidable. 


lips closely in 


ats to 
They are a heritage from school and 
early college days when he was a crack athlete, ball 
player, tennis sharp, and all the strenuous rest of it. 
The health of body he stored up then stands him in 
stead now and enables him to support without de- 
moralizing fatigue long stretches of toil. 
down on athletics in college. 
time. : 

He isa hachelor. 


He shut 
He couldn’t spare the 


Men like him as well as women 
do. He avoids society, altho all the great houses 
in Washington are open to him. If he has one hobby 
aside from work; it is ornithology. 
and bird life. 


He loves birds 
, While stepping 
quickly across Lafayette Park in response to a hurry 
up call for an important conference at the White 
House, he was seen to waste—yes, ah, actually 
waste—seven minutes in halting to watch three or 
four blackbirds gobbling up worms from the shower- 
drenched turf. 


Only a few days ago 


The Redoubtable Castro.—Thanks to the pic- 
turesque character who has seated himself in her 
Presidential chair, the little South-American Republic 
of Venezuela is occupying a disproportionate share 
of the world’s attention. Castro presents a curious 
mixture of self-importance and braggadocio, with 
a keen eye for personal advantage, rare political 
shrewdness, and an unusual amount of real physical 
courage. Mr. Allen Farman, who has just returned 
from the Venezuelan coast, tells the following tales 
in the New York Press: 

The General cherishes an unquenchable affection 
for a certain brand of English ale. The dock laborers 
in La Guayra went on a strike, ships were unable to 
discharge cargoes, trade was at a standstill. Castro 
was appealed to. He replied: ‘‘I am no despot! 
I am President of a Republic of Freemen, and 
nothing could induce me to interfere with the god 
given right of noble citizens who elected me, to strike 
if they see fit.” 


of ‘‘The General,”’ 


A few days passed, and the Presi 


dential stock of ale was getting low. A Royal-Mail 


steamer was due the next day with a consignment 


for the General’s cellars, and this message was tel- 
ephoned from the palace to the port warden at La 
Guayra: ‘‘Have every dock laborer at work by 
noon; any man who refuses to go to work, shoot 
him.’’ The strike was ended and the ale was landed. 

The Kaiser sent a war-ship on a tour of politeness 
among the Central- and South-American republics 
The Admiral was ordered to stop off wherever there 
was a two-cent President and offer him Willie’s love 
All went as merry asa marriage-bell until the Admiral 
struck Venezuela. Castro was not to be seen. He 
has a habit of disappearing for days at a time in 
congenial feminine company, tanking up. The 
Kaiser’s representative hung around the palace for 
six hours and let loose some vigorous German re- 
marks. Finally Castro loomed up. The Admiral 
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ventured to express his annoyance. “‘Nobody asked | 
you to come!”’ exclaimed Castro, ‘‘I dont want to 
ae you anyhow, and I don't give a damn for your 
greetings. Get!’’ And the Admiral got. 

Castro controls the rubber industry, the salt trade, 
the rum business, and other commercial interests. I 
am told that by almost every mail steamer he sends 
a hundred thousand dollars or so to be placed to his 
private account in England or France; I know that 
I assisted the purser to shift two soap-boxes filled | 
with gold bricks into the ship’s safe, and was told } 
that they belonged to Castro. He is not laying up 
treasure in heaven to any great extent, but is sending 
jt to Europe, where, he figures, it will do him some 
good. They say in La Guayra that steam is kept up 
in Gould’s old yacht night and day, so that it may 
be ready in case THE GENERAL is obliged to make a 
sudden sneak. Contrariwise, the captain assured me 
that the boilers are so old and rotten they are afraid 
to shift her from her moorings. At any rate, I saw 
the steam coming from the smoke-stack all the time 
we lay alongside. 

People who know tell me that it is only Castro's 
sublime nerve that keeps him in power. He knows 
there are 50,000 people in Venezuela who would like 
to assassinate him, and 2,000 or 3,000 who really 
owe it to their own self-respect to put him out of the 
way. Yet, on Bolivar Day, when all Caracas is in 
disguise and there is all the fteedom of a Spanish 
carnival, Castro rides among the masked throng in 
full uniform and unguarded. It would be the sim- 
plest thing in the world for one of the maskers to 
take a pot shot at him and get away with it; and it 
is pretty certain that if he was once good and dead 
measures for apprehending the assassin would show 
a thoroughly Spanish atmosphere of ‘‘manana.”’ 

But it is not in human nature to shoot down in 
eold blood a man who is not afraid. Even tho 
one may not approve his methods, one can not help 
admiring the absolute courage of the man. The 
only thing I am afraid of is he will overplay his game; 
he will want to ship just one more consignment of 
gold to the other side, and some crazy man will 
drop him. I have heard his fortune estimated at 
anywhere from $20,000,000 to $70,000,c0oo—and 
some even put it in pounds sterling. But you can’t 
believe all you hear in the tropics. Enough of it is 
true, however, to make our neighbor, THE GENERAL, 
a mighty interesting person. 





COFFEE THE CAUSE 
Of Various Ailments 


Tt does not require a scientist to discover 
if coffee is harmful. 

Plain common sense and the simple habit 
of looking for the cause of things, soon re- 
veals coffee in its true light—that of a habit- 
forming drug. 

‘*My family on both sides were confirmed 
coffee topers,’’ writes a Penna. painter, 
‘‘and we suffered from nervousness, head- 
ache, sleeplessness, dizziness and palpita- 
tion of the heart. 

‘‘Medical treatment. never seemed to do 
any permanent good. I thought there must 
be some cause for these troubles and yet did 
not find it was coffee until I was forty-one. 

‘‘Hearing of the benefit that many had 
derived from changing to Postum, I quit 
coffee and used Postum entirely. Now lam 
like a new man. 

‘‘T sleep well, can eat three good meals a 
day, have no headache nor palpitation, no 
nerve twitching in my face, and I don’t have 
to pay out hard-earned money for medicines. 

‘*T believe a good hot cup of Postum made 
strong, with half milk and taken before 
retiring at night, is the best thing to keep a 
painter from having lead poisoning. That’s 
my experience any way.”’ 

‘*There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 








This Book is FREE Zo every 
_ Fauseholder 








MODERN BATHROOMS 


Every man and every woman who wants to have a healthful, sanitary home 
should send at once for a copy of this free book. Send for it now and read it. 


This is the modern bathroom book. It contains over 100 beautifully illustrated pages of inforniation 
that every householder should have. You want a healthful, sanitary home. This book tells you how 
you can secure it. You want to know whether your present sanitary conditions are what they ought 
to be. This book tells you what you ought to know. If you are building or remodeling your home, 
it gives you a mass of information that will be invaluable to you in deciding on your sanitary arrange- 
ments. ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’’ completely solves your sanitary problem for you. It is the most in- 
structive and beautiful book ever issued on this subject. And there is a copy—free—for every one. 


“MODERN BATHROOMS” *“‘“MODERN BATHROOMS” 
gives actual photographs and describes in detail 16 different also contains many beautiful illustrations of modern kitch- 
bathroom interiors ranging in price from $69 to $542. No ens and laundries. It tells exactly what fixture to use for 
matter how much or how little you can afford for your bath- every purpose; how much these fixtures cost, and how to 
room equipment, ittells you how you can make your bathroom _ plan, buy and arrange them in the most economical 
absolutely healthful and sanitary, and how to get the and attractive way. Every householder should have a 
and most valuable equipment for the least possible money. copy of this book. It will pay you to send for and read it. 


You cannot get this book from any publisher. You t buy it at any 
price. But you can secure it free from us by writing for it to-day. Enclose 
6c. postage and send us the name of your architect and plumber if selected. Write now. 


Address Standard Sanitary MWfg.Co,, Department 35, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Pittsburgh : New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 949 Penn Avenue Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 




















To our subscribers among whom the choice of a school for the 
ensuing year is still an open question we suggest a careful reading 
of the school announcements in the 


School Directory on Pages 
295-300 of This Issue 


A variety of method is represented by the many high-grade in- 
stitutions using our advertising columns, and you are therefore 
assured of finding a school that will meet your requirements. 


In requesting your attention to these schools we are convinced 
of their high standard of scholarship as well as their efficiency. 


No obligation is incurred in writing for catalogues and we are 
sure that every one of the institutions represented will welcome 
the closest investigation. 














ine, true and full of human interest. 
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Note 
This Point 
aS 


“The Pen 
that never 
needs coaxing.” 


HE tremendous superiority 
of the Swan Fountain Pen 
over all others lies in the 

absolute mechanical and scien- 
tific perfection of its Gold Pen, 
in conjunction with its natural 


feed. 


MABIE, TODD & CO.'s 


SLEZ 


is made by the oldest makers of 
Gold Pens in America; its feed 
also is made on nature’s laws, 
supplying the ink both above 
and below the Gold Pen point. 
This is the only perfect feed, 
thoroughly dependable—always 
ready to write. 


Professional people and all 
who have much writing to do 
appreciate this unvarying reli- 
ability. A Swan Fountain Pen 
will save you the time that is 
now wasted working with an 
inferior pen or with the old- 
fashioned ink well. 


Our illustrated booklet tells about the 
Swan Fountain Pen. Write for it to-day. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


Dept. K. Est. 1843 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 
149 Dearborn St., Chicago 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS MANCHESTER 
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REALTY 
MORTGAGE BOND CO 


AND about this Company’s 
6% CERTIFICATES 








EALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
UNCOME | 322 cn 


Safe, Convenient, Profitable 
Send postal today for book telling 


If you have money on deposit, or if 
you contemplate opening a savings 
bank account, you will be interested 
in this convenient and safe method. 


Kinneapolis, Minn, 


John 
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a comfortable one—with | THE WORLD 
plenty of shade, and 





12mo, Illustrated, $1.50 


A HAMMOCK— | “SMILING "ROUND 
By Marshall P. Wilder 


MARSHALL P. WILDER’S new book “ Smiling 

’Round the World” is the outcome of a world- 
wide tour. “It is the jolliest book ever written.” ‘A 
world of world-wide laughs—a merry-go-round of fun.” 








FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 
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| his beer. 


| the executioner did the gouging. 
‘““You have now heard with your ears that it is 


of no good to you, and they shall be cut off.’”’ After 


and he dragged himself away and died. 


| with him, and every one who called was expected to 
a three cans of beer and to eat three plates of 
| grilled beef. The cans each held a gallon and they 


| not drink champagne, and he gave all that was pre- 
sented to him to his wives, of whom he had a large 


| Lobengula was supposed to own all the country. 
'He had vast herds of cattle. 


‘liver, snake-skins, frog toes, and hippopotamus fat. 


{ tioned the gods to open the clouds, and the rain 
was supposed to fall. 


Many stories have been told of the various idiosyn- 


crasies of that brilliant and eccentric statesman, John 
' quotes from Powhatan Bouldin’s ‘‘ Home Reminis- 


for growing things. 


was completely environed by trees and underwood, 
and seemed to be in a dense virgin forest. Mr. 
Randolph would not permit even a switch to be cut 
near the house. 

Without being aware of this, one day I committed 
a serious trespass. 
roving about, when I, perceiving a straight young 


Tudor said his uncle would be very angry, so I im- 
| mediately went and informed him what I had igno- | 


The King of the Matabeles.—In an article in | 
| the Philadelphia Press, Frank G. Carpenter tells of | 


| the wonderful advance in civilization made in South ! 


in the last fifteen years. 


| Lobengula is now a modern city with broad streets | 
| electric lights, clubs, libraries, banks, churches, anc. | 


newspapers. 


The Government House now occupies 


the site of the Kraal of the savage King, and in the 


s is the very tree under which he sat upon 


his biscuit-box throne and gave forth his decrees of 


life and death. We read further: 


There are many men here who knew Lobengula. 
He wasenormous. He stood six feet tall and weighed 
about 300 pounds. 

squatted on his biscuit-box his flesh hung down in folds 


He was so fat that when he 


s hips, and when he walked his elephantine 
olled from side to side. He had bulging, blood- 


shot eyes, thick lips, and was the personification of | 
cruelty. Stanley describes him as one of the blood- | 

hirstiest of African kings, and Frank Thompson, of | 
| Natal, who negotiated the mining rights of Mashona- 
| land of him for $500 a month, gives an incident of how 
he treated a native warrior who had drunk some of 


The old capital of | 








It was at the time of a great dance. and 
ula’s women were bringing the beer to him. | 
an snatched a gourd and took a sip. The 
was reported to the King, and the criminal 


was dragged before him. As he stood there Loben- | 
| gula looked at him and said: | 
i ‘*You drank the King’s beer. That nose of yours | 
isguilty. Itsmelledthe beer. Let it becut off.” And | 
with that the executioner cut off the man’s nose. 

The King then said: ‘*Those eyes of yours saw the | 


They are a temptation to you. They are} 
They should be put out!’’ And with that 
wed to drink the King’s beer. Your ears are 
man was beaten within an inch of his life, 


lerstand that Lobengula was fond of beer. 
accustomed to make his white visitors drink 


rved between the plates. The King would 


He had control of 
es, and every one was subject to him. After 





his death the natives surrendered, and since then 
| they have been comparatively quiet, except for the 
| revolt of 1896, which was caused by the witch 


Lobengula himself claimed to be a witch | 
He said he could make rain, and he did 
cooking a kind of devil’s broth of crocodile 


steam of this compound went up he peti- 


Randolph as a Protector of Nature. 


yh of Roanoke. The Youth’s Companion 


: ; : 1 
a story which shows his peculiar veneration 
The incident is related as fol- 


a friend of Randolph’s nephew: 


I was a boy I visited at Roanoke. The house 


My friend Tudor and I were 


about an inch thick, felled it. 





one, and exprest my regret. 


| Mr. Randolph took the stick and looked pensively | 


[August 29, 
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FISH 


more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing 


by the use of 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish, Salads, etc. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥. 




















FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENCE oF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 


By Dr. PAUL DUROIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. Bb, GALLATIN 

‘*A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 

‘* Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.’—Medical and Surgica! 
Journal, St. Louis. 


“It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman.”’— Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cleth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















oo creer fe he 


Make IwoDesks of One 


Here is a practical, simple device that, attached 
to either or both ends at te ordinary desk, pro 
vides one-third more desk-room without sacrifice 
of floor space. 


The Swinging Typewriter Stand puts typewriter, 
adding mattis, card index, reference Meer book- 
stand always in reach without leaving your chair— 
ready for use at a touch, swing back out of the way 
when you’ve finished. 

You need the Swinging Typewriter Stand. How 
much you need it you will see after you’ve read our 


little book, telling of its utility and small cost. 
Tell us to send the book. 


The Swinging Typewriter Stand Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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at it as if commiserating its fate. Then, gazing at me, | 
he said: : eS ; ’ 
“| would not have had this done for fifty Spanish- | 
milled dollars!” 
I had seventy-five cents and had entertained some | 
idea of offering it, but when I heard about the fifty 
dollars I was afraid of insulting him by such meager 


compensation. 

“Did you want this for a cane?” asked Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

‘No, sir.” 

“No, you are not old enough to need acane. Did 
you want it for any particular purpose?”’ 

“No, sir. Ionly saw that it was a pretty stick and 
thought I'd cut it 

“We can be justified in taking animal life only to 
furnish food or to removea hurtful object. Wecannot 
be justi‘ied in taking even vegetable life without some | 
useful object in view. Now, God Almighty platted 
this thing, and you have killed it without any ade- 
quate object. It would have grown into a large nut 
tree and furnished food for many squirrels. I hope 
and believe you will never do so again.” 

“Never, sir, never!” I cried. 

He put the stick into a corner, and I escaped to 
Tudor. It was some time before I could cut a switch 
or fishing-rod without feeling 1 was doing some sort 
of violence to the vegetable kingdom 








Stuart’s Last Battle .—At a reunion in Richmond 
an old Confederate cavalryman was asked what 
was his most thrilling memory of the Civil War. 
The New York Sun gives his reply as fcllows: 


It was near the beginning of what historians 
now call the Wilderness campaign. I was with Jeb 
Stuart, General Fitz Lee’s division, Wickham’s 
brigade, and Phil Sheridan’s troops were hanging 
on us like a pack of hungry wolves, nipping us at 
every turn. 

We had been marching and fighting pretty 
steadily for more than two weeks, with little rest. 
We left Ilanover Junction about one o’clock one night 
and reached Yellow Tavern before ten o’clock the 
next morning. We hadn’t more than halted at the 
tavern when up came Sheridan to drive us out. 

It was a tough struggle, a hand-to-hand fight, 
and we fell back from the tavern, but held our 
position on the telegraph road leading to Richmond. 
I was with the battery on the extreme left wing, and 
it was about two o’clock in the afternoon when orders 
came for the whole division, excepting the First 
Virginia, to dismount, but hold our positions. 

It seemed good, after so many hours in the 
saddle, to stretch out on the ground and take a 
smoke. There was just one pipeful among that whole 
battery, and the boy who owned it passed it down the 
line, and each man took his turn puffing at it. 

It wasn’t long before some fellow wished for a 
drink of water. You know how it is when one man 
wishes for water, the whole company begins to die of 
thirst; so Jack Saunders and I took a bunch of can- 
teens and started over the hill to a spring he had seen 
that morning during our scrimmage with the Yanks, 

I was on my hands and knees over the spring 
when I heard Saunders’s grunt of surprize. He was 
staring through the trees. 

There, only a few hundred yards away, was a 
considerable body of cavalry. Making sure that it 
was our right wing, I wondered to see them mounted 
and in ranks. Just then the voice of an officer rang 
out: 

“Cavalry! Attention! Draw saber!”’ 

The entire line moved forward at a quick walk, 
and as the officer wheeled his horse, I saw his face. 
It was Custer! 

The situation came to Saunders and me like a 
flash. We threw down the canteens and started 
back to the battery on a dead run. 

‘*Trot!’’ Custer’s voice rang out again. 
instant he shouted, ‘‘ Charge!” 

With wild cheers, his cavalry dashed forward ina 
sweeping gallop, attacking our entire left wing at the 
same time. We saw our battery taken, our line 
broken, and our men running like sheep. 

Saunders and I had but one thought, to join our 
fleeing company. As we reached the telegraph road, 


The next 
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WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school: Master educators, 
complete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in pre- 
paring boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. 
Superb dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary 
‘The new *‘ Megaron”’ contains a noble recreation hall and 
a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. Oval. 
Eight tennis courts. G mnastics for good health, not for 
mere strength. 75th year begins Sept. 15, 1908. Catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and 
business. Art, Music. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Ask 
about self-help scholarships: €. 1. MELDEN, Ph,D., Principal 


De Meritte School 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Prepares boys especially for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the New Fneland Colleges. 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, PRIN. 











WELLESLEY SCHOOL for BOYS 


22 Linden St., Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
A unique school. Catalogue and illustrated books sent on request. 


Waban School Box 147, Waban, Mass, 
For Boys l2to18. The brightest boy needs the 
small private school most of all. May we tell you why? 


The Washington School for Boys. 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful 





REV. J. H PILLSBURY, A.M. 





educational opportunities of the National Gapital. Unusually strong 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received, Extensive athletic grounds. Year-Book on request. 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1°08. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


Worrall Hall Military Academy 


Ideal home boarding school. Location healthful. Over- 
looking famous Highlands of the Hudson. Accommoda- 
tions and educational facilities first-class. Prepares for 
College or Business. Primary Department. Illustrated 
Catalog. Address Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 


Thorough preparation of boys for College or Business. 
Modern methods. Limited.number. Ideal surroundings. 
Strongly indorsed by Lord Kelvin, Bishop Potter and 
others. Catalogue. Rev.W. L. Evans, M.A., Scarsdale, N.Y. 














THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


Loeation—One of Boston’s exclusive suburbs. 

Individual Instruction—Nine teachers for sixty boys. 

Thorough Preparation—For any college, scientific 
or business school. 

Athletic Training—Four-acre athletic field. Large 
Gymnasium, Marble Swimming Pool, Physical 
Director. For catalogue, address, 

EVERETT STARR JONES, Headmaster, 
Box L, West Newton, Mass. 























DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 4067 Wisconsin Ave. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boylston Street 
Established 1828. Pre- 
Chauncey Hall School pares hoys exclusively 
for MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Each teacher a specialist. 
HaGak and Kurt, Principals. 





The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, Mass. _ Established in 1-56. 

The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D,D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. A 
school that appeals only to the earnest anid desirable boy. 
Car ful training fr collegiate, professional or business lite. Please ad- 
dress for all particulars JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster, 





° 6ist year. An 
Todd Seminary for Boys. {i',7°°5; 44 
near Chicago. Designed especially for boys of the public 
school age. Located in the most elevated town in Illinois. 
No serious sickness in 60 years. We educate the whole 
boy. Send for prospectus, and come and see us. 
NOBLE HILL, Prin. WoopstTock, ILLINOIS 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey 
John I. Blair Foundation. 61st year. Prepares for 
any American College. New Buildings, Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Campus 60 acres. Moderate rates. Opens 
Sept. 16th. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Prin. 





Matawan (N.J.) Military Academy 


Thorough instruction in small classes- Strict discipline. 
Handsome buildings with modern improvements. Gym- 
nasium. Beautiful grounds of 7 acres. Artesian we'l 
water. 30 miles from New York. #400 per year. Send 
for illustrated catalogue 


The Abbott School 


FARMINGTON, MAINE. 
Interests parents who do not desire a large institutional 
schcol, but. prefer Home Atmosphere, Companionahle 
Teachers, Helpful Boy Associates. Our circular interests. 
GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH, Headmaster, 








NEw YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Designed and equipped for young boys 
Repton School aged seven to fourteen. 300 feet eleva- 
tion. Buildings modern, costing over $100,000. Filtering plant. Gym- 
nasium, Athletic field. Cinder track, Manual training shops. Sum- 
mer Camp. Rates $400 to $500. Address The Headmaster, Box 546, 





BERKELEY COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
(Consolidated in June, 1908) 

Preserving the best features of both schools, and per- 
mitting advantages impossible in either singly, viz.: more 
exact subdivision of classes, more thorough college pre- 
paration, broader and more active system of field and in- 
door athletics, larger military corps. Sub-primary, pri- 
mary, grammar and college 49 geben departments. 
Manual training. Well equipped laboratory. Large, light 
corner building, overlooking Hudson, near subway and 
car lines. Reopens October Ist. Catalogue on request. 

Address SE. RETARY, 72d St. and West Enu Ave. 











Burroughs School sovs 
22 West 45th Street, New York City 


Primary, Grammar and High School Departments. 
Prepares for boarding school or college. Private use 
of Berkeley Lyceum, Gymnasium and Dalton Swim- 





above the din of battle I heard Jeb Stuart’s voice. 
There he was, making a stand with a handful of men 


Our readers are 





ming Pool. Opens Oct. rst. Send for booklet. 
CHARLES E. BURROUGHS, 





Cathedral School 
: op aw pe OF- hee 


)) 

i The Island Diocesan Church 

cee for Boys 

i’ Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

i) ©The Rt. Rev. Frederick Burgess, D. D., 
President of the Corporation. 


Thorough preparation for college. To 
every boy is assigned a separate room, 
Location only 18 miles from New York 
City. Superior athletic facilities—gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, baseball and 
football fields and cinder track. 

For illustrated catalogue, address 





Head Master | 
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IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


to exchange his home for a boarding school ? 
Let me send you a book describing a widely 
known school that has grown thirty-three 
years about a home, and has a home care 
for its boys. We have personally passed 
through your experience, and know your 
needs, 
The boys number twenty-eight, from ten to 
sixteen years; no NEW boy is received after 
he has reached his fourteenth birthday: Each 


boy has a separate room. 
The price for one school year is $600. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 
FREDERICK. S. CURTIS, Yale ’69, Master 
Brookfield Center, Conn. Box 37. 





Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boysfrom 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level ; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
} Valley. Pure mineral spring 
jj waters. Military training 
J develops obedience, health, 
nanly carriage. Fine shady 
.awns, gymnasium, swimming 
r/ pooland athletic ark. Daily 
Y drills. Boys from homes of re- 
Soa finementonly desired. Personal 
individual instruction by our Tutors 
fal System. Academy forty-eight years old. New 
$75, .000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. {| 
‘harges $360, Handsome catalogue free, Address: || 


CAPTAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A. M., Principat, Staunton, Va. 






















Connecticut Literary Institution 
SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 

Endowed School for Boys. Located in beautiful New 

England village. Buildings remodeled. 76th year opens 

Sept. 15th RALPH K,. BEARCEKE, A.M., Principal. 





STaMFoRrD, Connecticut. 


THE KING SCHOOL 


Cottage System. Six boys in euch residence, under the 
personal care of a master. Thorough preparation for 
college, scientific school or business. Address 

ALFRED C. ROBJENT, HEADMASTER. 


RUMSEY HALL connecticur 


A SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING book on_ teaching, 


embracing prize studies by a number of practical 
ceachers in different parts of the country. Valuable 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Sehools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Fun! 
&t Wagnalls ‘Company, New York. 








is the title of a new 








M APLEWOOD A successful school, near 
Phila. Wakes up Boys to 

duties of life. Prepares 4o boys for college or _busi- 

ness. 47th yr. Fine large gym. Dept. for Little Boys. 

Pleasant summer home, with tutoring optional. 

J. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, Prin. Rox 79, Coneordville, Pa. 





THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
East Greenwich, R. 1. Founded 1802. Certificate 
admits to college. General course. Strong faculty. New 
gymnasium and dormitories. Basket ball, bowling alleys, 
tennis and all sports. Separate departme nt for young 
boys. Foundation permits the low rate of 


$ vew 
catalogue. Address Chas, Alford Stenhouse, M.A., Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


| 
| 


| with the rebel yell and our last round 


| I gave them my last shot, and was 
| weapon clubbed 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Stands for simplicity —thoroughness—self-reliance, 


College Preparatory ; Separate School for younger boys. For informa- 
tion, address SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Box H. 
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District oF CoLumBIA, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave. 


Gunston Hall 


A beautiful Colonial Home School for Young Ladies. 
Illustrated a 

. AND MRs. BEV npeee R. Mason, Principals. 

hres BE. M. Cuark, LL.A., Associate Principal. 


»N.W. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 1651 Connecticut Ave. 


For GIRLs 
Laise-Phillips School 4x: \Yotx@ "Women 
Elective or College Preparatory. Two years’ collegiate 
course for high-school graduates. Art. Music, Native Lan- 
guage Teachers. Domestic Science. Cé italogue on request. 
Mrs. J. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS, Principal. 





Chevy Chase College and Seminary 

A Home School for Young Ladies. 
acres. Special advantages in Music. Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Golf and other out-door sports. Health- 
ful location; artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 
Mr.and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals, Drawer 841.Washington, D.C. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL — Far 


College Preparatory and Home School for Girls. 
ALICE DUFOUR, A.M, (Columbia), Principal, YARMOUTH, ME 


The Catharine Aiken School 


‘ FOR GIRLS 


Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 
Address Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. ( Wellesley) 


MISS BAIRD’S HOME SCHOOL 
For Girls 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
One hour from New York City and 
five hours from Boston via N. Y., 
N. H.,and Hartford R. R. Country 
air. ideal environment for study 
and recreation. Broad culture. 
Real training of body, mind and 
manners. Home life simple, yet 

inspiring, tending to 

develop each girl into 
a useful and attractive 
member of the family 
and of society. Separate 
house for girls under fif- 
teen. Intermediate, Academ- 
ic and College Preparatory 
classes. Superior advantages in 
Music, Art, and the Languages. 
For catalogue address 
MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, 


Principal, 


Campus of eleven 




















MISS BEARD’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


COLLEGE, PREPARATORY 
Berkeley Avenue 


| 
AND SPECIAL COURSES | 
range, New Jersey | 


THE NEWARK SEMINARY 


Newark, N. J. A homeschool for a limited number of | 
girls. College preparatory _and_ special courses. usic | 
and Art. 15 minutes from New York. Certiticate admits 
to leading colleges. Terms $500. Catalog. Address 

ANNA FRANCES WHITMORE, Principal 
CRANFORD, N.J. 


e J 9 

Suburb New York Miss Richmond s 

College Preparatory and Residence School. 

Limited number. Physica] Culture, Native 
French, Music, Dancing. 











Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND wero “as | 
54 PARK PLACE, NEWA N. J. 





INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 























The Ely School }) 


FOR GIRLS 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


One of the best equipped schools for girls in the 
country. Beautifully located on a ridge over- 
looking Long Island Sound, and only 50 minutes 
from New York City. Building new and specially 
designed and constructed for the School. College 
Preparatory and general course. Modeling, draw- 
ing, choral and sight singing included in every 
grade. Grounds 25 acres in area. laid out in 
attractive walks and gardens, and containing 
tennis and basket-ball courts. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. A few scholarships for girls prepar- 
ing for college. Catalogue on request. 
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paying four dollars a week for board; 
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LT 
around him. Thank God, I had sense enoush les 
sp ense enough lef 
join them! 7 
It seemed but a moment before ( ster’s tn 
rere coming back as f: oe 
; Were coming back as fas 


t as they had 
They had met the First Virginia 





One forward 
Tward., 


greeted them 


Jeb Stuart cheered us on, 


ah h 1 ‘ 
ah, how he cheer 


following 





, When I saw a n 
dismounted and was running out. turn 
our rally and fire his pistol. 

Jeb Stuart swayed in his saddle. 








It v 1 
|a moment, then his voice rang out, cheeri 
struggling troops. 
The enemy rallied just across the road. and fired a 
volley into: the little band: gathered around leb 
Stuart. His horse sprang forward with : 


1 a scream of 
agony, and sank down onits knees. As we lifted 


he 
general off, the young officer who was helping id 
exclaimed: 
‘*General, you are wounded! Your clothes are 
soaked with blood! You must leave the field sir!”’ 


‘*No,”’ General Stuart 
until victory Get me 
When I returned with the was seated 
with his back against a tree, and when he tried to get 
up, weakened by loss of blood, 


answered, ‘‘ ] will not leave 
another horse.” 


horse, 


is assured. 


he 


he sank back again. 


**Go!”’ he commanded us. ‘‘I am done for, Fitz 
Lee needs every man. I order you to go.” 

‘* We can not obey that order, general,” the young 
officer told him, and I'll never forget the look that 
came over his face when he faced the general. ‘We 
must carry you to a place of safety, however the battle 
goes.”” 

‘*It must not go against us,’’ Stuart replied, and the 
thought seemed to put fresh vigor inhis body. You 
must put me on my horse and keep me there My 


men must not know that I am wounded.” 


We lifted him on his horse, and mounting our 


own, we held him in his saddle. When the tide of 
battle turned, supported between us, he made a last 
effort to rally his fleeing troops. 

‘Go back, men!” he cried. ‘Go back, men' Go 
back and do your duty!”’ 

We felt him sway in the saddle. The young 


officer turned our horses’ heads to the 
carried our fainting general from the fiel 
him upright in the saddle. 

That was Stuart’s last battle and Custer’s most 
brilliant charge. 


rear, and we 


d still holding 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Mr. Green’s Waterloo.—Mr. Green had beer 
his appetite 
Finally his landlady saw that 
she must either sell out and quit or raise her boarder’s 
rate. One day, after watching him feverishly de- 
vouring plateful after plateful, 
courage, and said: 

‘Mr. Green, I shall have to raise your board to 
five dollars.”’ 

Mr. Green looked up with a start, then in a tone 
of consternation he said: 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Small, don’t. 
now to eat four dollars’ 
Companion. 


constantly increased. 


she plucked up 


It’s as much as I can do 


worth.’’—Woman’s Home 


Pedestrian Training.—Kinp Lapy— ‘My 


accustom yourself to 


poor 
man, how did you ever such 
long walks?’’ 


FraAYED Facin—'' Please, 


mum, I used to own an 
automobile.’’—Chicago News. 
Aunt Mahaly’s Expedient.—‘‘These stockings 
are so full of holes that they are worthless, Aunt 
| 


Mahaly,’’ said a lady to an old colored woman with 
a large family, 
‘‘No’m, dey 


who was a pensioner of her family 

ain't,” replied Aunt Mahaly, calmly 
appropriating them. ‘‘Ra’stus en’ Verbena 
such black laigs dat de holes won’t show, nohow, 
dem chilluns what got yaller 
pairs at de same time; 


got 
en’ 
meat kin wear 
Mis’ Jo, 


two 


en, you knows, dat 


\de holes in all dem stockings’ ain’t gwine hit de 


same places.’’— Y outh’s Companion, 
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Shrewdly Answered. 
“The plural then of ‘wife’ is what?”’ 
The teacher asked. Said Bess, 
A most precocious little tot: 
“It’s bigamy, I guess.”’ 
-~—Philadelphia Press. 


A Budding Philologist.—Bobbie, aged five, saw 
a cow grazing in his mother’s flower-garden, and 
shouted, ‘*Scat! scat!”’ 

The cow didn’t seem to be much intimidated, and 
calmly ate on. Three-year-old Mary, dancing with | 
excitement, exclaimed: 

“Tell him to ‘scow,’ 
—The Delineator. 


Wobbie, tell him to ‘scow’!”’ 


According to History,—_A woman in a Western 
city, who belongs to a community called the ‘‘Sisters 
of St. John the Baptist,’’ not long ago spent a month 
in a backwoods district. 

Shortly after her arrival she went to the local 
post-office and inquired if any letters had come for 
Sister Bernardine. The rural postmaster looked 
bewildered. 

““Sister who?’’ he asked, incredulously 

“*Sister Bernardine,’’ repeated the lady, * 
of St, John the Baptist.” 

* “J think not.’’ he answered, dubiously. Then. 
after some reflection, he added: 

' “Say, ain’t he been dead pretty near a hundred 
years now?’’—Harper's Weekly, 


a sister 


Spirited Repartee.—1n making a sharp turn, the 
rear end of a street-car struck an express-wagon 
laden -with jugs of whisky. Nearly all the jugs 
were precipitated to the-pavement, with the natural 
disastrous result. The driver of the wagon alighted, 
and, pointing to the pile of demolished earthern- 
ware, said to a bystander, ‘‘That’s hell, ain’t it?’’ 

The spectator, who happened to be a minister, 
replied, ‘‘Well, my friend, I don’t know that | 
would say that, but it’s at least the abode of departed 
spirits.” —Lippincott’s. 


Glad He Stopped Praying.—Little Bob, who 
for some months had invariably ended his evening 
prayer with ‘‘Please send me a baby brother,”’ 
announced to his mother that he was tired of pray- 
ing for what he did not get, and that he did not 
belkeve God had any more little boys to send 


Not long afterward he was carried into his mother’s 


room very early in the morning to see twin boys 
who had arrived during the night. Bob looked at 
the two babies critically, and then remarked, ‘‘It's 
a good thing I stopped praying, or there’d been 
three of them." —The Delineator. 


Im Leap Year.— After a brief two-weeks acquaint- 
ance he invited her to go to the ball-game with him 
“There's Jarvis! 
for your life. 


He's a good one. He’s a pitcher 
And that’s Johnson, over there. He’s 
going to be our best man in a few weeks.” 

“Oh, Walter! He'll do, all right,’’ she lisped | 
hurriedly, ‘‘but it is so sudden, dear.”’—Town 
Topics. 


Still Faithful. 
about? I thought you were a Christian Scientist.”’ 

SEAsICK PassENGER—‘‘So I am. I’ve just been 
giving my dinner absent treatment.”—Brooklyn 
Life. 


—CAPTAIN 


EImstruction in Table Manners. FARMER 
BARKER—‘‘I want to get a present to take back to 
my wife on the farm.” 


ELEGANT CLERK—‘‘ How would she tike a _ pie 
knife?’ 
FARMER BARKER—‘‘Good land, young man! 


Ain't you never been told you mustn't eat pie with 
no knife?’’"—New York Times. 


Safe at Last.— Pai 
Moike.”’ 

Mixe—‘ She is thot.” 

Pat—“‘‘ Is it dangerous she is?’ 

Mixe—''Divil a bit. She's too weak to be dan- 
gerous any more!'’—Srooklyn Life. 


‘**T hear your woife is sick, 


‘““What’s all this |} 


| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS | 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


















This school combines the TSUAL courses in Languages, 
Literature and Science, with thorough instruction in 
the theory and practice of Household Economics. 
Hygiene and Sanitation, the Science of Foods, the 
Art of Entertaining, House F oe and Manage- 
ment, Marketing, sCooking, Dress Cutting, Sewing 
and Millinery are — nm @ practical way. Cer- 
Waren tag A gra 2 oe mg oe a ellesley, 
assar and other colleges. Tennis, boating, swim- } Smith, Wells ¢ 

ming and other sports conducive to good health are | to Wellesley, Vass » General and ay 
encouraged. For catalog, address | | Music and Art Schools. Fine new fireproof buiidings, 

LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. Basket-ball, hockey and ont-of-door games. For 
circnlars, address Miss Anna Leach, A.M., Prin., Troy, N.Y. 








EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL | 


| FOR GIRLS. 
(Formerly Troy Female Seminar gf -) Certificate admits 



























MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. | 


Wheaton Seminary? Young Women The Homestead School dis 


REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. (Incorporated) 


’ 
74th year begins Sept. 16th, 1908. Endowed. Certificates Formerly Mrs. Loucks’ Resident and Day Schooi 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates ADVANCED ENGLISH A FEATURE 
and others. Artand music. Native French and German. | College Preparatory; also Elective Courses in Music, English, Art, 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, | and Modern Languages, Individual attention in home and classroom. 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, | A homelike School where morals and manners’ receive equal consider- 
etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location within | ation. Athletic sports encouraged. Beautifully located in an attrac 
30 miles of Boston. For. catalogue and views, address tive residential suburb. FLUSHING, NEW YORK CITY. Year Book 
WHEATON SEMINARY. Norton, Mass. on application. MRs. A. C, D. LOUCKS, Prin. 


The Gilman School for Girls 


Corporation controlled by Harvard professors who instruct in Rad- 
cliffe College. Courses of study planned for each pupil. Primary, 
Academic and College preparatory. Basket-ball, tennis, Radeclitle 
gymnasium and swimming-pool. Boston attractions. Address 
Miss Ruru Corr, Head Mistress, Cambridge. Mass. 








‘GIRLS COLLEGIATE PREP. 


59 West o6th Street, N. Y..City 
REGISTERED ALL COLLEGES 


DR. E. LYELL EARLE, Principal. 
AUGUSTE S. EARLE, B.M., Directress. 
Massacuusetts, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 


Ac : College Preparatory, Languages, Music, Social Forms 
che Whittier School for Girls and Functions. Also Teacher’s courses, Kindergarten 


1 F ° e 
Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For catalogue, Primary children’s classes. Write for Catalogue, 
address Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Natick NEw York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


Walnut Hill School Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’sSchool (35.5 


A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles | Classical School. Music, Art, Languages. Advantages of 
from Boston. Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the! the city. Home care and social life. Special and regular 
Secretary will be at the school on Wednesdays of July | studies. Physical culture, riding, and out-door exercise. 
and August. ymnasium. Annex in Paris. Summer travel. 


MISS HESS’ FRENCH SCHOOL! 
For Young Ladies 


For Supplementary Study (18 years). 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, France. 
| Care REV. Dr. MOTTET, 47 West 20th Street, New York | 














New Yors, Pelham Manor 


'Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 


FOR GIRLS. Half hour from New York 
. JOHN CUNNINGHAM HaZEx, Principal 


Mrs. 
Miss M. L. McKay, Miss 8. L. TRACY, | to Petactodie 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


| THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 
(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 
Rriarclift Manor, N.Y, 


School of Travel Boarding and Day School for Little Girls, Kindergarten, 


spends whole school year abroad in study and travel. Us- | Primary, Intermediate and Junior Departments 


ual courses. Girls sail with Principal Oct. 7th—&th year. | Address Box 58, Briarcliff Manor, for circulars. 
| MRS, HELEN T. SCOTT, Seeretary, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 

















‘The Frances Gilman School €3j, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia 
ms moderate. Open entire year. Fall term begins 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls | Sept. 15, 1908. Miss JULIA B. Low. Prin., 


White Plains, New York. 
38th year. Healthful location. College Pr 


reparatory 
Modern equipment. Catalogue on request Th H Th Mill S h 1 F 

| a . . | or 
A l i 1h _— 1 “ a . cme po ome 
‘ . A strictly limited home school. College Preparatory and advancec 
‘MIss ANABIL E’S SCHOOL 1060 Fin ee ee. | courses, Special advantages in Languages, Literature, History, Music 

60th year. Academic. College preparatory and Special and Art Preparation for Foreign Travel, Athletics Address 

Courses in English. Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr methods, | MRS. F- PARK SMITH MILLER. or MISS EMMA LOUISE 


‘| COEDUCATIONAL ||| COEDUCATIONAL 
' ue ot 












































Centenary Collegiate 


nstitute of 
A Musical Art 


Of the City of Hew Pork 


ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, 


53 Fitth Ave., Cor. 12th Street 


An advanced school of music in < | 


Hackettstown, N. J. ° 

Offers the hills of New Jersey Institute 
for health of body ; the halls of a new modern 
school building for ideal equipment; the régime 
prescribed by a strong faculty for culture of mind ; 
a high moral atmosphere for character develop- 
ment; an exceedingly low rate in consideration 
of the advantages. 


College preparatory, modern languages, music 
and other courses. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
and the best of athletic facilities. Year opens 
September 23d. 


For catalog address 


Jonathan Magie Meeker, Ph.D., President 








branches for talented students. Re- 


q opens October 14. Catalogue by mail. 
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we Save 40% by Accepting this Offer Now = 


Don’t Bemoan 
the Loss of a | 
College Course 


You can now read in English what College Men acquire only 


through Arduous Study of Greek, Latin, French, German 








Live and 
Learn with 


the World’s 

















Two Ho urs With Prof. Wilkinson’s books described below, andin a year’s tine you 
will be in possession of the finest thoughts in the world’s Greatest 

a Week Classics, originally writtenin Greek, Latin, French, German. This will 
greatly broaden any busy man’s intellectual horizon and enable him to acquire, with scarce- 
ly an effort, a comprehensive and practical knowledge of these great foreign classic authors. 














Professor Witk1nson of The Uni- THESE 
versity of Chicago has prepared a | SIX | 
: : : COMPRISE 
series of Six books In EnciisH | tye course: 
giving representative selections from |Vol. (—Greek 

. ‘ , ‘*  i—Greek 
al) the great foreign classics, inter- “* (({—Latin 
. . ‘ “i 
spersed with his own copious and | .. Wtatia 
delightful explanations, ete. “ Ni—German 








i sc s, Sophocles, De- 
KEN OP Hi QO N 5 ia} OM ER 5 a rac ea yg Pid 


GREEK CLASSICS, are rendered available in a most delightful way by copious transla- 
tions, and most excellent analyses. Likewise, 
Ovid, Cicero, Tacitus, Horace, Livy, and all the 


VIRGIL, CESAR, other famous LATIN CLASSICS are cited. 
Rabelais, LaF ine, Molicre, 
FROISSART, BALZAG, aisssiton, George Sand, Hose, 


Fénelon, etc., etc., are drawn upon for the finest examples of the FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Gerhardt, Richter, Luther, etc., etc., 


COETH E, SCH j LLER, are drawn upon for the best examples 


of GERMAN CLASSICS and most skilfully and ably analyzed. 








OQ HOW MANY THOUSANDS who have never had the advantage ofa university course, the great names 
of Plato, and Aristotle, and A2schylus, and Demosthenes, and Homer, of Virgil, and Ciceio, and Tacitus, 
and Horace, and Pliny are simply names and nothing more! To how many thousands more who have had 

a college course, these names stand for nothing but the dry digging among musty Greek and Latin roots, and to 
whom the real life and soul of the great works of classical days is yet practically unknown! For hoth these classes 
He takes up the great 
Voltaire, Moli¢re, Rabelais, Montaigne, etc.), and of Ger- 
many (Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Heine, ete ), and not only tells us who they were and what they wrote, but— 
what is more to the purpose —gives us a liberal taste of the work of each in direct translations of the finest pas- 
sages and in skilled commentary that goes with the passages. All the difficulties accompanying such a reading 
are cleared away by explanatory notes, maps, illustrations, and other helps, and the reader who knows no Latin or 
Greek comes face to face with the genius of the two great races of antiquity, 


Professor W. C. Wilkinson’s works come as a genuine and practical aid to self-culture. 
writers not only of Greece and Rome, but of France | 








SPECIAL EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR DIGEST READERS 

E ARE making a special 30- 

day offer to D1ceEsT readers of 
Prof, Wilkinson’s six superb volumes 
bound in three-quarter leather, for 
$9.00 (Regular price, $15.00), payable, 
$1.00 down and $1.00 per month for 
eight months, Ifthe books are um- 


satisfactory they may be returned to 


ey, eS oman us after § days’ examination and we 
° ee") will refund the $1.00 paid and cancel 


the order. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 





ACCEPTANCE COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44 East 23d Street, New York City, 

Gentlemen: I accept your offer of Prof. Wilkinson’s Classics 
(six volumes three-quarter (eather) to DIGEST readers at $9.00 
(regular price $15.0), payable in easy instalments. J inclose 
$1.00 and agree to pay the balance ($8.00) in monthly insta)- 
ments of $1.00 each, It is understood that you guarantee 
satisfaction and that if the books are unsatisfactory J can 
return them, and you will refund the money I have paid. 


Name 


29-8 AGGress......0- 








— - ———_ 


UNSURPASSED IN AC 
AND COMPLETENE RACY 
“In thoroughness, completeness 
raphy, style, and iMustration, it chaltee” A YOO 


and commands admiration.” —/ournal of Edusadican: 


THE FUNK @ WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


is the latest, most complete, and most sumptuous dic- 
tionary in existence ; a necessity in every school of- 
fice, and study. It is the result of the highest scholar- 
ship and expertskill of over two hundred and fifty of 
the world’s most distinguished scholars and specialists, 
One hundred universities and colleges and twenty gov- 
ernment departments are represented among its com- 
Statistics of Its Greatness 
Over 300,000 Vocabulary Terms: 2 i 
30 ; 250 Edit, 
Specialists; 5337 Readers for p Alea Bin : tela 
Synonyms and Antonyms; 5,000 Ilustrations ; Ap. 
pendix of 535,000 Facts; Cost over a Million Dollars. 
“*The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and 
worthy of the great continent which has produced it. 
Itis more than complete. . . . It is certain to super. 
sede all other existing dictionaries of the English i 
guage.” —Prof. A. Hf. Sayce (Oxford). 


(Send for Prospectus and Terms) 


THE MOST COM : 
ABRIDGED ae 


“This is a treasure. No one can conceive the | 


pilers. 





wealth of information, the convenience for reference, 
the elimination of non-essentials which make this book 
worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, 
or writer,” —Journal of Education, Boston. 


The Office 


s e 
Standard Dictionary 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
tandard Dictionary 
ye to meet the most exacting require- 
ments of the modern abridged dictionary, 62,284 
terms, besides 1,224 i}lustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full 


etymologies, use of prepositions indicated, etc. With 
complete index. 


Some of lis Exclusive Features 
EXCLUSIVELY capitalizes only such words as re- 
gee capitals. Sure guide to capitalizing, 
EXCLUSIVELY suppiies prepositions -_ £,000) 
and i)lustrates their correct use. 
EXCLUSIVELY gives antonyms (2,000) or opposite 
words AS NDISPENSABLE AS SYNONYMS. 
EXCLUSIVELY indicates the difference between 
COMPOUND WORDS and PHRASES. 
EXCLUSIVELY contains thousands of szw worps 
and APPENDIX FEATURES of preat value. 
A FULL AND RICH APPENDIX. Large 8vo, 


915 Pages, Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50. Full 
Leather, $4.00. Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 


THE MOST AMPLE INTER- 
MEDIATE DICTIONARY | 


“1 deem your Comprehensive Standard Dictionary 


superior to any similar volume that has yetcome under 
my notice. I fail to see any feature of the work that 


can not be commended ”—Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American Authors’ Guild. 


The Comprehensive 


Standard Dictionary 
Abridgedefrom the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary : 
i IS is the latest and most perfect handy dictionary 
of the English language. Utgivesthe orthography, 


pronunciation, meaning, and etymolo; ; 
and phrases. There are Soo tasteful illustrations. No 


other intermediate dictionary approaches this work in 
quality or completeness. The design has been to meet 


fully the most recent and exacting requirements. 


8v0, Cloth. Price, $1.00. Postpaid, 


THE BEST DICTIONARY OF 
ITS SIZE PUBLISHED 


_ ““I¢contains much in little. In the schoolroom or 
in the household, or near at hand to the student, its 





of 38,000 words 

















get-at-ableness is its best feature, for one has the assur- 


ance that its spelling and definitions are scholarly and 
uptodate.” The Boston Times, 


The Concise 
Standard Dictionary 


A bridged Sars the Funk & Wagnalls 
tandard Dictionary - 
HIS is the latest edition of the famous Standard 
Dictionary series. It contains the orthography, 


pronunciation, and meaning of about 28,000 words. 
‘here are 500 i}lustrations. 


6mo, Cloth. 482 Pages. Price, 6o cents 
Send Jor Circulars 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CQMPANY. Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Not a Bothersome Spouse.—TuHe Hetress- -! 
“But why should I marry you? I don’t love you.” 


HER Su1ToR—‘‘ Oh, that’s all right. I sha’n’t be 


home very much, you know!’’—-London Opinion. 
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Wanted To Be Remembered. The lawyer was 
drawing up Enpeck’s will. “‘ I hereby bequeath all 
my property to my wife,’ dictated Enpeck. ‘‘Got 
that ‘‘Yes,'’ answered the attorney 
“On condition,” continued Enpeck, “‘that she 
marries within a year."’ ‘*But why that condition?”’ 
asked the man of law. “Reeumes, answered the | 
meek and lowly testator, ‘‘I want somebody to }x | 


down?”’ 


sorry that I died.’’"—Cleveland Leader. 


Rides in Rush Hours. ‘Would 


your seat to a woman in a car?” 
‘“‘How do I know? Never had a seat vet myself.’ 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


you give up 


The Only Time.—JoHnny— ‘Pa, when js the 


freedom of the city given to a man?’’ 
Pa—' When his wife goes to the country for the 
New York Sun. 


summer." 


One on the Jury. When Ella Van 
young colored girl, was tried before Judge Rosa)sky in 
General Sessions on the charge that, when Joseph 
Kayatt, a white man from Yonkers, asked her in the 
ha)) of 249 Second avenue whether the Joneses lived | 
on the floor above, she stealthily removed a pocket 
book containing $10 from his pocket, the jury de- 
liberated only a few minutes and then returned with 
their verdict. 

The gir), 
The foreman rose. 


Dross, a 


disturbed, was led 

‘‘We find the 
guilty,” he said. As the late prisoner was turning to 
leave court Judge Rosalsky called out: 

“One moment, Fila. Be careful not to let 
suspicion fall on you, whether you 
time or not.” 

“Oh, Judge,” said the girl, “Ah nevah done it be- 
foh, an’ fo’ de Lord Ah nevah will again.”’ 

The jury looked amazed. 

“‘That’s one on 


much to the bar 


defendant not 
any 


are innocent this 


you, gentlemen,’’ remarked the 
judge, and all the court-room laughed —New York 
Times. 


\ 


CURRENT EVENTS F 


Foreign, 

August 18.-—It is announced at The Hague that the 

United States has informed Holland that any 

action except occupation of territory will be sat- 
isfactory regarding Venezuela 

August 19.-—The hattle-ship fleet arrives at Sydney, 

SW 
August 20..-The’ Belgian Chamber of 


! ; Deputies | 
passes the Kongo annexation treaty. 


Domestic. 
GENERAL. 


August 14.——-[ra_ D. Sankey, the evangelist and 
hymn-writer, dies at his home in Brooklyn, N. 


Race riots break out in Springfield, MM., 
tating the ca)ling out of the State militia. 
August 17.—The army air-ship board decides that 
Baldwin's dirigible ba))oon has met a)) conddtions. 
August 18.—Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans retires 
at the age of sixty-two. 


Necessi- 


August 19.—-Harvard University announces that 
on October 1 it will open a graduate school of 


business administration. 


August 20.—Two of the Springfield m»b-leaders 
ate indicted on charges of murder and riot, 


POLITICAL. 


August 18.—J.$. Sherman is officially notified of 
his nomination_for the Vice-Presidency at his 
home in Utica, N. Y. 


Chairman Mack agrees to have a member of the 
American Federation o Labor head of the 


Democratic Labor Bureau. 


‘August 19.—John_ A. Johnson is unanimously re- 
nominated for Governor of Minnesota, in spite of 
his repeated refusals. 


| 





\ cation, Oct. 15 und 16, 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
= QF MUSI 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Ev erywhere | recognized | as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptiona) facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the ack- 
nowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so- 


necessary to a musical education. Every department under specia) masters. ‘The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


School Year Begins 
September ae 1908 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professiona) 
rehearsals, The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Opera House. Through this Opera Schoo) young Americans will have the opportunity to 


obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of stadents jn ovr Normal Department, graduates are: 


much in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1908. 

For particulars ana year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


The Master School of Children 
Vocal Music Educated 


| at Home 


108 Montague Street, Borough of Brooklyn, New York City. | 
(Neat Borough Hall and Subway Station.) 
DYnder the Hirection of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Establixzhed 1897) 


Daily lessons and detatied 
courses of instruction with 
hooks and materials, whereby 
children from six to twelve 
years of age may be educated 
_ athome by parents, teachers 
OT overnesses according to the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a schoai 





An institution founded and endowed by the foremost citizens 
of Brooklyn to raise and uphold the standard of music in 
America. Day of re-opening Oct. 19. Voice trial and classiti- | 
FACULTY 
Frau Professor Aurelia Jaeger, Head Teacher of Voonl knstruction 5 
Frau MELANIE GUTTMAN RICE (of the Conservatory or Vienna), 

Ist Assistant to au Jaeger; SENOR PEDRO G. GUETARY, 
Teacher of Bel Canto ; MADAME C. DE PALKOWSKA, Teacher of 
Breathing and Breath Control ; Mrs. ADELE LanIS BALDWIN, \ 
Teacher of English Diction ; HERR EUGEN HAILE, Chorus Mas- 
ter and Accompanist; R. GERRIT SMITH, Teacher of the } 
Theory of Music; FRAULKIN [{ERTHA FIRGAU, Teacher of the with a national reputation for training young children. 
\ German language; S1IGNOR EDUARDO VETRI, Teacher of the | For catalogue aud saniple lessons address 
{talian fangua MuLe LOUISk CHARVET, Teacher of th 
French language | ? HENRY oe NCK, Lecture » Pe “the fo V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster 
of Music ; A. L. Corpoza, enema of Fencing ; Mapame Mar- | 10 W. Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 
CRLLA SYNBRICH, and MR. Davi BispHam have accepted Places | = “4 
on the ¥ isiting Jury of Musicians, The number of places being |**A Schoo) Sor those who wish to sindy ast seriously 
limited, attention is called to the fact that vacant places wil} INSTRUCTORS 
be filled in strictly chr onaioare al order, according to dates of a til ze Ny 
application, Address all communications to \ A. Be Wawanis B. MW. Avum 

¥. M. Ow Moxn RBuenvon Camenent 
FuxrenerR Ransom Grores Bream 


RICHARD EWERS, Business Manager. 
for Prospectus apply to 


Lachmund Conservatory of Music 














| professionals: 


132 WEST 85th STREET, NEW YORK 
All Br. anches. Large Faculty. Special feature for 
‘Liszv’s Methods and Traditional 


Interpretations,” by Carl V. Lachmund, three years 





a pup)) of Liszt. 
Mind, Body, 


SCHOOL Q methodsof teaching speaking for 
EXPRESSION 2 2. years. Come to headquarters. | 


mimer Ter Send ‘or 
Dr. Curry’s new books “Fou NDATIONS,” = CROWNING,” ete 


Address the Pres., 8. 8S. CURRY, Litt.D. 


301 PreRCE BUILDING, 


Pennington Seminary. 


tic Science and Manual Training Courses. Art. Elocution, 
Music, including Pip Summer Camp Jor boys. 


n. 
Separate Home Junior Department. Tist session opens Sept. 
2d. Terms $37, and no extras. For cata)opne, address 
FRANK MOORE, A.M., D.D., Pres., Box R, Pennington, N. J. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY “tis 


In the New Hampshire mountains. Co-ed nt H. 
pares for college « or business. College certificate. New 
Gymnasium. Sma)) endowment. Entire cost 28. Under 


Unitarian auspices. Coming girls’ dormitory, Ee tank 
. Principa 


Cushing Academy Am>»znbham, 


An endowed school, located K mgae the hills. Graduates 


in thirty calleges and scientific schoo)s. Students from 
20 states and foreign countries. Gymnasium. Ath)etic field. 
Co-educational. $250 a year. Address H. S. COWELL, Prin. 


THE BEN GREET PLAYERS 


Summer Season Open Air Plays. For Winter Plays, etc., 
address care of SANGER JORDAN, Empire Theatre Bldg., 
N.Y. City. Mr. Greet will open a atadio for acting Oct. #» 





Classical, Scientific, Eng- 
Yish, Commercial, Domes 











Voice—hus fed in ; 


BOSTON, MASS. | 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


) Brondway ana 68th Street New York 


{ 








PHILADELPHIA, 826 Temple Building 


| The National Schoo) ©* ®LOSUSIGN ANO 


\ The first chartered school of Blocation. x pe 


Thorough instruction in Pub)ie Reailing, Oratory snd 
Dramatic Art. Fall] term opens Oct. Catalogue for the 
| asking. Address z REGISTRAR 


HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Perfect appointments for all grades, Physical Education Building 
open on Saturday. Out-of-door clubs. Afternoon stady-houe. ia the 
Elementary School. Open Monday, September 21st. Circulars sent on 


application, Samuel T. Datton, Supt., B’dway and 120th St., New tor& 








New York, New York City, Centra) Park West and 63d St. 
Juy School for 


Ethical Culture School. %: 


ys and Girls 

Kindergarten and Rlementary, High Schoo) ani Col\ege 
Foowgsstory, an ormal Training Departments. Mosic. 
. Physical Training Festivals. arents are invited to 


visit the achool, Catalogue. FRANKLIN CG. LEWis, Supt. 





Gentle, yet thorough, mental! and physical development of 
e 


Nervous end Backward Children. 


Special attention to defective speech. Catalogue free. 
Mrs. FRANK A. REE IS 
31 Hubbard Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


STAMMERING:; 





CURED. Our methods 
are natural. Oursystem 
ee eS een 
reliab le in the worl 


i. ain -songing or time-beating. Why not come to the 
nd for large 1908 catalog with free ‘twat offer. 
North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis... 
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Wesleyan 
Female 


College 


Oldest and Best 


(Original Charter 1836) 


Wesleyan 
Conservatory 


of Music 
Largest and Best 


| 


MAIN BUILDING, MACON, GEORGIA 


COLLEGE IN CLASS A, FIRST GRADE OF COLLEGES 


Schools of Art, Expression and Physical Culture, and Business, same standard. Ample Campus. Health record unsurpassed. 
Climate mild and salubrious. Discipline liberal but careful. Board (standard room) including light, fuel and laundry, — 
tuition, library and matriculation fees, school year, $237. No unpublished charges. Opens September 16th. Catalogues free. 


DU PONT GUERRY, President 








August 29 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER'’S EASY 
CHAIR 


| ie 


In this column, to decide questions conce 


| correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


rhing the 
Standard 


ee" The Lericographer 


; does not answe 
mous communications, — 


“SA. R.C.."" Summerhill, Pa. 
| is a language no longer in use 
Latin. 


A “‘dead language”’ 


unless as a classic, as 


ee Gime" Es Sheboygan, Wis.— Either of the 
prepositions to or for may be used in the sentence 
you cite, but the meaning differs according to which 
is used. ‘‘We went to a picnic’”’ implies that the 
persons who went attended a picnic given by some 
, one else; whereas, ‘‘ 















Sweet Briar, 


Sweet Briar College ~‘Vitoinia 


A new college for women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr, founded through the 
bequest of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams. Full college course leading to degrees, and also two years’ 
preparatory course. New and magnificent buildings. The college is located on the main line of the Southern 

ilway, but a few hours’ run from Washington, Itis unsurpassed for health, com- 
fort and beauty of surroundings. The third year opens September 17,1908. Catalogue 


and views Fent on application to DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box ill. 


















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law. Medicine. College of Liberal Arts. Theology. Graduate Department. 
The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next to the Boston Public Library. Here the 
students enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong faculty. (The building is 
equipped with a large gymnasium, swimming pool and all the accessories for college athletics. The professional 
schools are so arranged and located that they not only teach the theory but prepare the student for the practical 
work of the several professions. The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity for research work. 
all schools the tuition is moderate. Address 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














An ideal school for girls and young women, located on @ 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital, 
~ \ Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
' ‘4 educational institutions for which Washington isfamed,. 
LUT ; \ Cultured instructors; delightful home life; ree 
rf 







rn fined associations; sight seeing systematized; social 
—_— , 


. y : 5 MIP\ advantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate und 
Vac rvetertsicodamm eres i (te) 


ute 
College Courses. Music, Art. Elocution. Catalogue on 
Request. 

> fF. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts, N. FE. Washington, D.C, 


SS 














|\COLGATE 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 





| Ejighty-ninth yes 
| NIFICENT EQUIPMENT. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
800 feet above sea-level. 


ARGE ENDOWMEN 


35 miles from Blue 


61 degrees mean annual tem- For information, address 


Ridge Mountains. 


| GEORGE EDMANDS M ERRILL, D.D., LL.D., Prestpent 
y ar begins September 24, 1908. NT 
| MODERATE EXPENSES. Distinguished for high scho- 


| lastic standards and the tone essential tothe best culture. 
REGISTRAR VINCENT B. FISK, 





perature. High-grade College for Women. Music 
Conservatory and School of Art. 


RosBerT P. PELL, Litt. D., President 


TWO POINTS 


San Antonio Female College 
| $125,000.00 Building. Pipe Organ. San Antonio, Texas 
WRITE BURSAR FOR FREE CATALOGUE 





GOOD SCHOOL 
GOOD HEALTH 





COTTEY COLLEGE yf 25." Sinscuri 


VIRGINIA, Alexandria. 


Under management of founder 23 years, Ideal methods, phenomenal 
results. Unique buildings. Academic degrees. Courses ap Soran Ex- ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY, Inc. 
press nd D estic Science Conservatory of Music— European a = cd % 3 : s | 
eaneiin "Christin aenee: Bacdunix e patronage, Reasonable rates, A LEXAN DRIA, VA., near Washington. . Classics, 
Address Mrs, V. A. C. STOCKARD, President Theology, Philosophy, Law, Medicine, Orientalistics. 300 


residence an correspondence courses. Open all year. 
Degrees. List and textbook free. Alexandria, Virginia 














MISCELLANEOUS ||| MISCELLANEOUS 























BLISS ELECTRICALSCHOOL 


Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, 
complete IN ONE YEAR. Students actually con- 
struct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold good positions in 
electrical industries. Sixteenth year opens Septembe: 30. 
Send for free Catalog. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency | cermriep ae 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York furnishes a six-months course for women. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, | physicians and trained nu 
Advises eae schools. vn. oO. PRATT, Mgr. 





THE EASTER 


lectures 
practical training. i 


NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR 
SES, 7 High Steet, Albany, N. Y., 


est medical endorsements, “Next term begins Sept. 14th. 


We went for a picnic”’ suggests 
that the picnic was given by the pe 
it out. 


‘“‘L. H. D.,"’ Boston, Mass.—The term ‘“apparel’’ 
has an archaic sense, meaning *‘things provided for 
special use: arrangements or furnishings, especially 

|for a ship or outfit, equipment.” This 
sense of the word, however, is seldom used in this 
country. 


rsons who carried 


house; 


Various words are used to describe what 
; We speak of as household furnishings. The term 
‘‘upholstery’’ is the most fitting to designate the 
textile furnishings, of an apartment as well as the 
| springs, stuffing, covering, and trimmings of chairs 
end sofas, etc. This term, however, does not in- 
clude household linen 
as ‘‘napery.”’ 
TORN A. P.,”’ Lincoln, Va 
nificance of R. S. V 
Also its origin.” 

The letters R.S. V. P. stand for the French words 
“‘Répondez, s'il vous plait,’’ which, translated into 
English, mean ‘‘Answer, if you please.”’ 

“B. & B. Mfg. Co.,’’ Cleveland, O.—‘‘ kindly tell 
us whether ‘has’ is properly used in the following 
sentence: ‘Your letter of July 29th has been received 
_ and the contents of the same has been noted.’ " 


, which is known collectively 


“Kindly give the sig- 
. P. when affixt to an invitation, 


As in the sentence you cite the word ‘‘contents”’ 
| is used in the plural and suggests that more than one 
thing in the letter has been noted, the plural verb 
‘*have’’ should be used instead of the singular ‘“‘has.”’ 
“G, G. W.,” Cleveland, O.—‘‘Please give me the 
meaning of the title of Omar Khayyam’s poem ‘7 he 

| Rubaiyat’; also the pronunciation. 


word 


“Rubaiyat’’ is the plural of the Persian 
‘*rubai,”” which means an epigram. The suffix yat 
a collection of epigrams. 

u as in rule, a7, as in 


denotes the plural number 
It is pronounced ru’bai-yat 
aisle. 
““O. F.,’’ New York 
you and me’ 
The preposition ‘‘between”’ 


case; 


‘Which is proper, ‘between 
or ‘between you and I’? ” 

governs the objective 
therefore, 


‘‘me’’ is the objective case of I; 


UNIVERSITY ‘*between you and me’”’ is correct. 


“TE. S.,”’ Hazleton, Pa.—'‘‘(f) Please give the 
correct pronunciation of khaki. (2) Which is the 
correct form, Charles Evans Hughes or Chas. Evans 
Hughes? Should the name Charles be written in full 
when the name Evans is written in full, or may it be 
abbreviated?” 
(x) “Khaki’’ 
/and7asin machine. (2) The name ‘‘Charles’’ may 
| be abbreviated or written in full at any time. We 
know of no rule governing the subject of your in- 
quiry. 
| ‘H.O. T.,” Sautell, Cal.—‘'Is there any authority 
| in the English language for such a word as ‘alright’? 


is pronounced ka’ki, a as in arm 


{ 


The word, once in use, has long been obsolete 
Nowadays the form ‘‘all right’’ is the only one 
recognized as correct. 

“—~ F. (C.,° Boston, Mass.—C. says to modify 
is to make any change in a thing. K. maintains that 
to modtfy means to make less, not more, change or to 
change the general character of a. thing. Who is 
right? What is the prime meaning of the word 
‘modify’? " 

‘To modify’? means to make somewhat different; 
change more or less in character, properties, form, or 
application; vary. C. is right. 

“H. E. W.,”. San Jose, Cal.—*‘In letter-writing is 
it proper to address an unmarried woman as My dear 
Madam’? ” 

It is perfectly proper, but if the lady addrest is 
a formal acquaintance or unknown she may be 
addrest as ‘‘Madam”’ or ‘‘ Dear Madam,” for in- 
formal address ‘‘Madam”’ is used in writing to both 
married and unmarried women. 
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Our recent offer 


els completely 


No. 8 achin + ;, 
ibe Speci 1 Offer to er eee ee ae she pre iby Absolute Satisfaction 
Literary Digest Readers DIGEST readers eral terms—at G u a r a n t e@ e d 

of the remainder $35, regular price 
of our No.7 Mod- $50. This price- 
Only Send 






sacrifice means 


swamped us with orders. So great was the re- | that you can save $65 on the cost of a 


250 sponse that the entire stock was quickly ex- | $1co typewriter. Simply sign the examination No Mone 
hausted, and we were compelled to disappoint | coupon below, and the machine will be sent y 
hundreds of would-be purchasers. We have | for your examination and full trial. If it 


Machines decided therefore, to make another special offer 


- to LirErARY D1i- | balance $3 a 
‘ C Regula: Price = $50 | Gusrreadersof 250 | month, Send the 
They will Quickly © | Special Price, $35 | of our latest model | cou pon to-day. 














is satisfactory to you, send us $s, and the Now 








$5 After Trial and P 
Only $3 a Maui | Try it out Fully 





A New Perfection in Typewriters Embodying Simplicity, Durability, Efficiency 


A typewriter obviating the mass of complicated mechanism found in all the old high-grade machines, capable of doing just as quick and perfect work, and 


selling at on 
genius has sa 


ly one-third the price of $100 machines, has been the dream of manufacturers and the public for vears. The best American inventive 
tisfactorily solved this problem in this perfected standard typewriter which has now received ten years’ thorough and absolute test. 


he AMERICAN TYPEWRITER 


In tne life of the present day merchant and professional man the typewriter has so generally superseded the pen in business correspondence, the preparation of 
sermons, addresses, legal papers and all other forms of written documents that it has come to be a necessity. The American, with our special low-price offer, 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction, and easy payment terms, now makes the ownership of a high-grade, high-speed typewriter possible to every LITERARY 
Dicest subscriber. We explain below just a few of its many exclusive and superior features. Do not fail to consider them carefully. Do not overlook the 


enormous amount of time and labor such a machine will save you. 


ICITY in THE AMERICAN 300 
SIMP. L Parts Take the place of 
1500 Parts in the intricate Old-Style Machines—By 
its exclusive patent of a simple lever a 
one single bar of the finest steel, key and type, H 
AMERICAN reduces the usual number o working 
arts used in high-grade typewriters to less than 
valf saving space, weight, liability to disorder and 
expense to the purchaser, and increasing the general 
efficiency. 

OMP ACTNESS THE AMERICAN is 
C the Lightest and 
Most Compact High-grade Machine Made.—It weighs 
only eleven pounds and occupies far less space than the 
usual clumsy machines. It is an ideal typewriter for 
travelling. 

INISH THE AMERICAN Is Not Only Made of 
F the Best Materials, But it is Handsomely 
Finished. —In appearance THE AMERICAN is a 
beauty. All exposed steel parts are highly nickeled, 
while other portions of the machine are heavily enameled. 


EFFICIENCY In Speed, Ease, Alinement, 
etc., THE AMERICAN is Un- 
excelled by Any Other Machine.—You can do on 
THE AMERICAN everything you can do on the high- 
est-priced typewriters. You can do it as quickly, if not 
quicker, and you can do it as easily. he direct-acting 
type bar produces excellent MANIFOLDING, while the 
ALINEMENT IS PERFECT in both original and mani- 
fold. THE AMERICAN is provided with a BALL- 
BEARING CARRIAGE which is released with the least 
ssible effort by a superior WHEEL-ESCAPEMENT 
vice. 


KEYBO ARD The Standard Universal Key- 

\£/” board with 81 characters is used. 
One single lever shifts for the Capitals and figures with 
locking device. It is the only type bar machine which 
the operator can readily change to print in any one of 10 
different foreign languages. Special machines with 


medical signs for physicians without extra cost. Special Our Latest Model Number 8 Machine 
= Khon for Public Speakers supplied without Having all the Most Recent Improvements 
extra charge. 





DURABILITY Exclusive Features 
of THE AMER- 
ICAN Give it the Simplest Mechanism, and 
it Has the Best Materials and Workmanship. 
—Another exclusive patent on THE AMER. 
ICAN is the dal/-and-socket bearings upon 
which the type bars swing and which auto- 
matically take up all wear, insuring the minimum 
friction and the least liability to disarrangement IT 
ALWAYS GOES. 





WE REFER YOU TO 


H. B. CLAFLIN CO., Notion Dept. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
TIDEWATER OIL CO. 


And thousands of satisfied business men: 











SINGLE TYPE BAR gt: AMERICAN 

Saves 1,500 Work- 
ing Parts Without Impairing Its Efficiency.—B y employ- 
ing a simple lever, the oldest and simplest of mechanical 
principles, in a new way, the key, bar, and type are all in 
one piece on THE AMERICAN, the power being thus 
directly applied to printing the letter upon the paper. 
This wonderful, yet simple, invention at one stroke re- 
duces the working parts of THE AMERICAN to kss 
than half those used on other high-grade machines. 
There is no other typewriter made which possesses this 
single powerful bar entirely free from complicated mech- 
anism. The many advantages of this patent are obvious. 


ESCAPEMENT, CARRIAGE 


The escapement releases the carriage after each letter is 
printed and stops it for the next impression. Thises- 
capement engages a wheel (which controls the carriage) 
in a way which reduces the pressure and friction over 
one-half, resulting in an ideal key action. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS INCORPORATED IN MODEL NO. 8 


1st. An improved type-bar bearing has been perfected giving even greater strength and rigidity to the type-bar which is the life of all typewriters. 

2nd. A tabulating indicator showing the operator the exact printing point without necessity of referring to scales, a requirement for all rapid tabulating. 

3rd. A two-color ribbon shift enabling the operator to emphasize a word or sentence by printing it in red, Just push the ribbon shift to get change of color. 
4th. A new style of shift bar which is designed to withstand the heaviest possible strain. Several minor improvements have been also incorporated. 


A MACHINE THAT WILL GIVE YOU SATISFACTION FOR YEARS TO COME 











THE $100 MACHINE THE $50 AMERICAN 
Universal Keyboard So Has the American 
Print from Ribbon So Does the American 
SEE Type-Bar Machines So is the American ' 
Qaaptabinty for Rapid Work Rene Speed Unlimited on American. 
us 6s 0 * ss on eo rmerican 
THE High Ouality of Work ‘seis sendiiaaaene Perfectly Aligned, Clear-Cut Impression from American 
rriage Action—On Some Light, on Others Cumbersome Extremely Light, Ball-Bearing Carriage on American 
? Portability —Next to Impossible when Convenience is Considered Fewer Parts, Less Weight : 
POINT ¢ Durability—Varied ‘ One-piece Bar, Fewer Parts. Less Complex, Longer Life 
Two-Color Ribbon Shift Only on Some Machines Two-Color Ribbon Shift on Every American 
Tabulating Indicator, Some Have It, Some Charge Extra Tabulating Indicator on Every American 
PRICE, $100 OUR PRICE, $35 








OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $35, SAVES 


YOU $65 








Only 250 Machines—-Prompt Action Imperative 
Our previous offer to LITERARY DiGEsT readers having exhausted the remainder of our No. 7 ma- 
chines, we have decided to make a second offer on the same terms, but including our latest model 
No.8 with all of the most recent improvements—a machine especially suited to business and profes- 
sionalmen. We offer our latest No. 8 machines, regular price $50, special price $35. The order blank 
opposite will bring you the machine for trial. Test it thoroughly. If satisfactory send us $5 as 
initial payment, the balance $3 a month for 10 months. This price places a first-class machine 
within reach of thousands who can not afford to pay $100 for a typewriter. The 250 machines 
will be quickly snapt up. We advise instant action in order to avoid disappointment. Mail the 
order blank to-day. You take no risk. Kindly send references or state position you occupy. 
ONLY 250 MACHINES. FIRST ORDERS GET THEM. ORDER TO-DAY 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 265 Broadway, NEW YORK 








SPECIAL TRIAL ORDER BLANK—MAIL TO-DAY 

AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 265 Broad way, New York 

Gentlemen: I accept your special offer to Lirmxary Digkst readers ot a Model 
No. 8 American $50 Typewriter for $35. Send me one of these typewriters. f. o. a 
New York. It is understood that I may try the machine for five days, If satisfactory, 
I agree to remit $5 within five days of receipt, and pay you the balance price in ten 
monthly instalments of $3 each. ‘ If the typewriter is unsatisfactory, I agree to repack 
1t carefully, notify you within five days and hold subject to your order, or return it to 


the express agent who delivered it to me, as you may direct. Title of The Americag 
Typewriter to remain in your name till the machine 16 fully paid for. 


NOME... ccrcrcoressecencccercesseesegestecseenes seleccscessssgeneees eeeees 
MEBTOES «00-0000 cocccccsce cosecccccs cece cece + 0e se 
Ship OY....scscseeeveeeeeevenveees KAGTOCG MA ve ciicveeccccesserecvcctencenes 
References 
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3 J GOULD 06 


Winner of the Glidden and Hower trophies 


The season of 1909 will see the mechanical excellence of the PIERCE cars 


produced In a greater variety ot types 
4 . 7 
_ 4 
( 4 i > 
it and prices obtained of the PIERCE ARROW dealers in every large city. 


N. PIERCE COMPANY (Members Association Licensed) BUKEFALO, NEW YORK 





